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The Coming of the Daffodils (Poem). . . . ALFRED AUSTIN 
Internationalism and Naval Supremacy . CAPT. R. P. HOBSON 
A Miracle (Poem) . . . . HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
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COR The Italian State Railways . . . CAVALIER G. V. Del FERRO 
Hi wn The Union of Two Great Scotch Houses . . E, LISLE SNELL 
il Finis (Poem). . . .. +. « + +. « EDWARD N. POMEROY 
Michel Angelo’s Newly Discovered Sketches . HELEN ZIMMERN 
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= A MODERN BATHROOM 


IS THE KEY TO HOME COMFORT = 


SS 


™ In the bathroom are centered the comfort and convenience of the 
modern home. “Stasdard”Ware makes the bathroom a delight, a pleasure, 
a continuous source of pride in possession, and use. The white purity of 
its china-like surface is sanitary perfection — health insurance for your 
family—and the first aid inthe making of the““Home Ideal.’ “Standard” Por- 
celain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories are a necessity to the 
new home and indispensable in modernizing the old. A house equipped 
with it is strictly modern and sanitary. Its cost is well within the 
range of economy, and its beauty will satisfy the most luxurious tastes. 
Our 100-page Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, 
and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in 
detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever 
issued on the su>ject. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 
-_ he ABOVE FIXTURES, Design P 26 can be purchased from any plumber 
a cost approximating $100.00—not counting freight, labor or piping. 
‘AUTION: Es nery piece of genuine “Standard” Ware bears ovr “Standard” “ Green and Gold” guarantee label, and' 


s our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not 
we are. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


‘ Address Standard Sanitary Ti)f.Co. Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Oftices and Showrooms in New York : “Staesdard’ Building, 35-37 West 3lst Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, STATIONERS 
AND DEALERS IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 


Tiffany 1906 Blue Book 


A compact catalogue without tllus- 
trations —530 pages of concise 
descriptions with an. alphabetical 
side index affording quick access to 
the wide range of Tiffany & Co.'s 
stock, with the minimum and max- 
imum prices at which articles may 
be purchased 


Patrons will find this little book . 


filled with helpful suggestions of 
jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, 
fine china, glassware, and other 
artistic merchandise - suitable for 
wedding presents or other gifts 


Blue Book sent upon request with- 
out charge 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome 
a comparison of prices 


Formerly at Union Square 


Tiffany & Co. are 
strictly retailers. 
They do not em- 
ploy agents or sell 
through other deal- 
ers 


Mail Order 
Department 


The greatly in- 
creased facilities of 
the Mail Order De- 
partmentin Tiffany 
& Co.’s new build- 
ing, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh 
Street, place at the 
disposal of out-of- 
town patrons a 
service equalling in 
promptness and 
efficiency that ac- 
corded to purchas- 
es made in person 


On advice as to 
requirements, with 
limit of price, Tif- 
fany & Co. will 
send photographs 
or careful descrip- 
tions of what their 
stock affords,with- 
out obligation to 
make a purchase 


Goods on 
Approval 


Upon receipt of 
satisfactory refer- 
ences from any 
national bank or 
responsible busi- 
ness house, Tiffany 
& Co. will send on 
approval selections 
from their stock to 
any part of the 
United States 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





LIFE IN THE OPEN 


Sport with Rod, Gun, HorseSand Hound in SouthernCalifornia. 
By CHartes F. Hoxper, author of “The Big Game Fishes,” “Log of a Sea Angler,” ge 
With 92 Full-page Illustrations. Large 8vo, net $4.00. 


Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished and shot over. every soot Pine 
forest and_sea, plain and mountain, which he describes so picturesquely and with such keen 


delight. 


His book is a chronicle of Sporting experiences that carries along with it a good 


deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interesting information.in regard to 
social life, as well as the flora and fauna of the country he loves so well. 





THE CONNECTICUT RIVER 


And the Valley of the Connecticut River. 
Historical and Descriptive. 


By Epwin M. Bacon, author of “Historic Pil- 
grimages in New England,” etc. 
8vo, with about 100 illustrations; 
Uniform with “The Hudson River.” 


From ocean to source every mile of the Con- 
necticut is crowded with reminders of the early 
explorers of the Indian wars, of the struggle 
of the Colonies, and of the quaint, peaceful 
village existence in the early , ays of the Re- 

ublic. Beginning with the Dutch discovery, 

r. Bacon traces the interesting movements 
and events which are associated with this chief 
river of New England. 


net $3.50. . 


IN THAMESLAND 


Cruises and Rambles through England from 
the Sources of the Thames to the Sea. 


By Henry Wetiuncton Wack, F.R.GS., 
author of the “Congo Free State,” “Victor 
Hugo and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, with about 100 illustrations and 
a map. 


A book literally packed with the historic and 
romantic associations which adorn the story 
of the great little river. It is indispensable 
to boat, trap and automobile, and to all trav- 
ellers.in the region most characteristic of Eng- 
lish life and manners. 





NEW NOVELS WORTH READING 





No. 101 


By Wymonp Carey, author of “M. Martin,” 
etc. 
“A stirring stor of adventure in the War of Aus- 
trian Succession, full of action, mystery, love and the 
glitter of a fascinating court.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Illustrated by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE 


By Howarp Overtnc Sturcais, author of “Bel- 
chamber.” 
“Interesting and artistic. 

praised too highly.”—WN. Y. 
“Very oy oo . one of the cleverest sur- 

prises to be found in fiction.”—N. Y. Globe. 

Crown 8vo, with colored frontispiece 


by F. S. Coburn, $1.50. 


A LOST CAUSE 


By Guy T#orRNE, author of “When It Was 
Dark,” ete. 


“A curious story, skilful and meeeres a 


Could not be 


i . Sun. 
“A very strong.and vital book.”—N. Y. American. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 





SAINTS IN SOCIETY 


By MarGaret BaAILuie-SAUNDERS. 

A story of the effect upon a young printer 
and upon his wife of sudden accession to 
wealth, title, and social success. In their 
changed circumstances each meets a “kindred 
soul,” and the perilous relations of the four 
characters result in an absorbing entanglement 
of plot. ial 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE SACRED CUP 


By VINCENT Brown, author of “A Magdalen’s 
Husband,” etc. 
“One of the stronpest sete of the year—a story of 

real depth.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


PETER AND ALEXIS 
The Romance of Peter the Great. 

By Darter MerejowskI, author of “The Death 
of the Gods,” “Romance of Leonardo da 
Vinci,” ete. 

The concluding novel in Merejowski’s Tril- 
ogy. It is a picture, vivid and true, of-classes 
and conditions, of court and society, of peas- 
ant and wild religious beliefs in Russia at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 








At all Booksellers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS New York and London 
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SPRING BOOKS| 


The Log of a Sea Angler 


By CHARLES F,. HOLDER 














“This book has ail the excitement of 
thrilling adventures, and unlike 
most fish stories will be the more @x- 
citing, inasmuch as they are true.” 
—Richmond Times Dispatch. $1.50, 


net. Post-paid, $1.63. PROF. OSTWALD 


PRES. PRITCHETT 





Individuality 
and Immortality 


By WILHELM OSTWALD 
“A very interesting dis- 


+ ~ © 
What is Religion 
By HENRY S. PRITCHETT 


“He writes clearly and 
vigorously, and his 


views are full of broad- 


minded good sense.”— 


Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
$1.00, vez. Post-paid, 
$1.07. 


The Evasion 


By EUGENIA BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM 


A powerful portrayal of 
society life of to-day, 
by the author of “ The 
Turn of the Road.” 
$1.50. 


Moral Overstrain 


By GEORGE W. ALGER 


Seven direct and candid 
essays dealing with the 
existence and treatment 
of “graft” in modern 
business and politics. 


a 


Lincoln: Master of Men 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


This keen and brilliant study of 
Lincoln’s character ditfers from 
the work of other reg arin b 

aiming to concentrate the read- 
er's attention on the one element 
in his personality which contin- 
ually grows in significance as 
time goes by. This is his mas- 
tery over different types of men, 
as well as over himself. With 
portraits, notes, and bibliogra- 
phy. $3.00, ze¢. Postpaid, $8.17. 


cussion of the funda- 
mental facts concerning 
life and the essential 
factors of evolution,’”—~— 
Chicago Evening Post. 
75 cents, ze¢. Postpaid, 
82 cents. : 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 
A delicate, half-whim- 
sical love story of a 
witty recluse who lives 
by the sea. $1.25. 


Literary Masters 


By LEON H. VINCENT 
Compact, authoritative 
studies of the more fa- 
mous authors of the first 
half of the 19th century. 
$2.00,ze7. Post-paid,$2.12 











PRES. HYDE 


aailen 
The College Man and the 
College Woman 


By WILLIAM DE WITT HYDE 


Clear-sighted essays by the President 
of Bowdoin College on American 
methods and ideals, bearing directly 
on the work of those who are intef- 
ested in modern education. $1.50, et. 
Postpaid, $1.61. 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 





MR. VINCENT 
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WHEN CALLING 
PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will be able to 
obtain the best books of the 
season at liberal discounts. Mr 
Grant has been selling books for 
over twenty ara ie the phrase 
‘Save on Books” has become 
a motto of his bookshop. Mr. 
Grant’s stock of books is care- 
fully selected and very complete. 
If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of cata- 
logues and special slips of books 
at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 


YOU CAN’T READ 


All the papers all the time. 

We can—it’s our business. 

Every standard publication—daily, weekly, 
monthly—in the world 1s read by us. 


LET US READ FOR YOU 
and furnish you with clippings on any topic 
in which you are interest News items 
and editorials on matters personal, literary, 
commercial, etc., clipped and delivered 
promptly as they appear. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 


Bureau of Press Cuttings 
83 Union Square, New York 
London. Paris. Berlin. Vienna. Rome. Sydney. 


WORK FOR WOMEN 
Refined, secluded, educative; salary $20 to $35 a 
week ; special employment contract ; work not diffi- 
cult—quickly learned. Send 

Sas NATIONAL PROO: 
10 The Baldwin, 


INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE 

CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - . Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 

as Second- Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. Post- 
age to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a 
year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to ae effect; the old as well as the 
new address should be g 


cepted, should send a stamped and add 
cannot, however, in that ease, hold 
their retu Authors should preserve a copy. 
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“COSMOPOLITAN 
| FOR 


MAY 


The iron hand of plutocracy is 
throttling the legislative power of the 
nation, so that the voice of the people 
through the United States Senate has 
become but a feeble, unheard whisper. 
Modern senatorial corruption is but 
the cunning refinement of the brutal 
corruption of Rome just before that 
world conquerer fell. This is a fact 
which faces every citizen, which will 
make the red blood of his heart throb 
for justice. 

Senator Gorman, of Maryland, in 

\ the May issue of the CosmopoLiTan 
falls under the scourge of facts that David Graham Phillips in 


\ THE TREASON OF THE SENATE 


\ 


is laying upon him. Of this dignified senatorial representative of the 
people a distinguished Marylander wrote, in an open letter to the 
press, challenging suit for libel: ‘ You are steeped in corruption and 
saturated with official perjury,” and continued with damnatory facts 
that certainly warranted the accusation. 

Every citizen, every man who loves his country, should know the 
truth as.it is set forth in “ The Treason of the Senate’’ by David 
Graham Phillips in the 


- GMoPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


10 cents $1.00 
a copy a year 


1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 





EMMA WILLARD pose sc 








ROCK RIDGE "SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Location high and oe Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. nn canwien school life. A new 
nasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientific sch 
business. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. P-ease address 


DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Ssaetey Hills, Mass. 
WABAN SCHOOL sors wasan, ‘ui 


A superior school ; La aaa ingtraction hysical and maunail 
training : athletic Tn a motion | physica A. M., Prin. 


in ny aa jective ro ourses. College-P k 
% tor 
soute " “Music ‘Art, gure. ‘Address MRS. M. ALLEN 
TINDELL. 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WASHINGTON. 
Oread Institute of Domestic Science 


School motto, “We learn ~ de by doing.” 
Normal course is one 


WHEATON SEMINARY |: 


REV. om 7 , M+. . a >. ecleee 

72nd year 19th, M08. Ended colle; preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school 
ates and others. Arv _ i," ——— teachers. ative 
French and German. ae. gymneat jum, with resident in- 
structor ; tennis, Sains ball, viola key, golf, Steam and elec- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For Cata- 
logue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords 
the home student 
an opportunity to pur- 
sue a. Complete igh 
School Course under 
professors in es and 
American colleges an 
universities. 
Courses in English 2 oe 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Amherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, b Prof. Hark- 
one of rows ; Greek, 
by Prof, Chase, "of Har- 
vard. Aneminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 

Students may register 
at any time and may 
take up complete 
courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special 
attention is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and 
Normal Branches. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eight 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 

















Joun F. GEnvnG, A.M.,PH.D 
Professor of English. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67. Springfield, Mass. 





| Gini ye POSITIONS 


bic 427 Appointments. yer 703s, to. Crm Sorc 
ities for young people, Each year we instruct 
pny mail ihn 


of J ee who Log these — 8 and re- 
6 §i.m0 a year. If 
you desire a patent of this kind, write vil Service An- 
nouncement, containing dates, places for a: es. 
and questions recently used by the Civil Service 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. . 
TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHORN TE@¢c INCY 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PRO 
1855-1906 3 East 14th x. New York City 
Joun ©. ROCKWELL, Proprieto: 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
30 Tours to Europe 


under superior management; exceptional advantages. FALL 
TOURS AROUND THE WORLD. ANNUAL ORIENTAL CRUISE 
in February. Program R. 


PRANK C. CLARK 
EUROP June, New York via Gibraltar-First Olase-Fourth 
* Season. Miss Wilber, 253 Broadway, New York. 


Ss E 3 E C to Switzerland and Germany 


nd points in France and England (including London and 
Paris), Italian Lakes, Northern Italy, ‘ew and Holland. 
Sail July 4 for tour of 69 days, at cost of $465. Ten 
b mee; Mt. Blane, Matterhorn, etc., 

ntleman has Sw experience in Euro- 














96 Broadway, New York 





Select pinto Tour. Seven Oountries—Sailing 





PRIVATE TOUR 


Refere Ear 
i party, is desired. W. 
N, 208 Broadway, N. Y 


pean travel in charge. 
Plication necessary, as small 
eall upon CHARLES ROLLIN: 





EUROPE Private Tour, June 23, via Gibraltar; 14th party: 
highest testimonials; lowest rate. Illustrated 
books, map, etc. W. A. JOHNSUN, 214 W. Franklin Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 





OUR 


TRAVEL MAP OF EUROPE 


gives you ata glance the best itineraries in Europe. Our accom- 
panying pamphiet tells the best way to take them. 
If you travel, If you plan to travel, 

If you hope to wave If you dream of travel, 
write for our Travel Map, Incidentally we should be glad to know 
which you do. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 

210 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 


ALLAN LIN The St. Lawrence Route. 


SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, Most PICTURESQUE 

New Fast Turbine Steamers—No Vibration 
VIRGINIAN, i 9, May 10, June 7. TUNISIAN, April 16, 
“tig < ye April 5 yd u, Sgr? 21. a 
, May passage, upwa: Second 
302, 50 upwards, Third class, $27 eeatek Return tickets reduced rates. 
H. & A. ALLAN, 110 State St., Boston. THos. Cook & Son, 261 
Broadway, New York. ALLAN & Co., 174 Jackson Boulevard, 

Chicago, or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 


GRAND ATLANTIC HOTEL 


VIRGINIA AVE. AND BEACH. 
Convenient to Steel Pier and all amusements. Hot and 


oun x ® = in private ba phones 
Per —Weekly rates 
Steam heated sun-par- 


siz >} $37.50. American plan. 
‘or 1906 Booklet. Music. Capacity 700. 
4. CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 ” experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deeid- 
ing. Cc. S8PENCER KINNE .M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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The Road 


of a Thousand i 
Wonders 


North and South from San Francisco 
along the Southern Pacificthe scenery 
is more varied than on any other one 
line of railroad in the world. A 
Thousand Wonderscharm theeye—a new 
and contrasting — for every average 


mile of road. 


Overland 
Limited 


is the most luxurious and quickest train 
to San Francisco, three meals the quick- 
est,—and cheapest,—via Omaha and the 


Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacificf 


For free illustrated books about the Thousand 


Wonders of the Pacific Coast, 
+e 


LOMAX, G. P. A., 


OMAHA, NEB. | 


~ 





The‘ salt breath of the sea brings health. 


GALEN HALL 
HOTEL AND SANATORIUM 
ALWAYS OPEN ATLANTIC CITY 


Our luxurious new brick building now complete, with every con 
venience and half an acre of or vo Baths. et. 


Bookl 
OUNG, General Manager. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33rd Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Presse. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 
Send 4 cents (postage) for illustrated book entitled ‘‘ Holidays 
ll describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim Fathers, aliand Rants 


werp. Address H. 





| GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY | 


The International Highway between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans via 
. Isthmus of Panama 


PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP LINE 


Between New York, Panama and Canal Zone, connecting at the Isthmus of 
Panama with Steamers for Pacific Ports of Mexico, South and Central America 
and San Francisco 


S.S. ‘‘COLON,’’ 5,700 Tons S. §. ‘‘ FINANCE,’’ 2,700 Tons 
S. S. ‘* PANAMA,’’ 5,700 ‘ S. 8. ‘‘ADVANCE,’’ 2,700 ‘‘ 
S. S. ‘‘ ALLIANCA,’’ 3,000 Tons 


Equipped with Wireless Telegraph Outfits 


General Offices: No. 24 State St., New York 


For rates of freight and passage, address 
Cc. C. VAN RIPER R. L. WALKER 
Passenger Agent Traffic Manager 


7 ) 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















oP eM: CA Tf 1 RR. koe ek eR 


Winter Pastimes: 
Golfing Horseback Riding 


} 


Automobiling Driving 
Roller Chair Riding on the Board Walk 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 
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Idylease Inn New essry 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
let us septic => DELIGHTFUL IN SPRING 


S WOODLAND FARM 
Summer’ Camp-School for Boys and Young Women 

Among those who will give talks to the students are John 
Burroughs, Henry Van Dyke, Dr. William Hayes Ward, Dr. Hiram 
even, George W. Cable, Edwin Markham, Mrs. Charles Dudley 

arner. ? 

Tent life, out-of-door sports, wholesome training in natural de- 
partments of study; earnest teachers devoted to the vital develop- 
ment of students; courses in gardening, forestry, nature-study, 
clay modeling, and camp cooking; additional courses in plain sew- 
ing, elementary dressmaking and ‘millinery, basketry, and home 
cooking for yeane women. 

The school has 2,500 acres of forest and lakes; highest point in 
eastern Connecticut; healthy; three hours to Boston or New York. 

Term, ten weeks. Address 


SIDNEY LANIER, Westchester, Conn. 


HANDSOMEST, LIGHTEST 
BEST LUGGAGE 


MADE BY 








—, 23SIXTH AVENUE. 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 











We are showing Splendid Assortments of 


Spring and Summer 
—Dress Fabrics— 
In Cotton, Wool and Silk 


and in all the new weaves and most 
desirable patterns, together with com- 
plete lines of 


Furnishings and 
Ready-to-Wear Goods 


Try Shopping by Mail 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Samples, prices and information “sent to 
any address on application. 


THE TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CO. 


165 ‘TO 169 WOODWARD AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 











Fine Country Home 


and farm of 70 acres at MILFORD, CONN., 14¢ miles from center, 2 
from sea; fine location, good land, ample buildings, fences, water 
supply, fruit, shade, and forest; all that can be desired; reasons 
for sale, owner elderly and alone. Inquire further. 

Box 69, Milford, Conn. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 





Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, New York 














YOU CAN TELEPHONE 


whether the weather be 
snowy, 
blowy, 
rainy, 
sloppy, 
freezing cold, or 
sizzling hot. 
Underground construction 
makes our service permanently 
efficient. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
15 Dey Street 
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A. W. FABER 


The 
MARION || == 
HARLAND || Grand Prize 


The Greatest and Best Cof- St. Louis, 1904 
fee Maker. Manufactured Lead and Colored Pencils 


oa ER NCO. A Mad Pen Holders, Rulers 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Calculating Rules, InKs 


Ask your dealer or send $3.50 for 
Sen size, delivered anywhere ta Water Colors 


+S. Write for Booklet, Rubber Bands and Erasive 


COFFEE ee 
Mfg. Est. 1761 


24 Grand Prizes at International Fairs 
See that A. W. Faber is on all 
pencils, erasers, etc., before buying. + 


Sold everywhere. 44 East 23d Street, - - - NEW YORK 


























~ 

By AILEY’S “COMFORT” WAGON is of extreme dimensions 

for comfort. @ Two stout people may comfortably sit in it side by side. 
Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. As restful as a Victoria. @ Short turning 
gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or Cushion tires. For 
comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines. Built by the makers of the famous 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 

A LINE TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


S.R.BAILEY@CO., Amesbury,Mass. 
NA RN a ee 
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Remington 
Typewriter 


Thirty years ago | made my 
first appearance in public at 


the CENTENNIAL EX- 
POSITION. Then the only gael 


writing machine. 


To-day my showrooms envelop 
the earth and, while I|- have 
ninety and nine imitators, |’ am 
still first—first in quality and 
first in output. 


Sales for First Quarter of 1906 Break All 
Existing Records 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 
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THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NOW IS ORDERING TIME 
FOR NURSERY STOCK 


Be sure and get our complete catalogue and write for special prices before placing your 
order. Extensive assortment of carefully grown stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Lilies, Specimen Bay. and Box 
Trees, etc., etc. Prompt attention to all correspondence. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Visitors always welcome at the Nursery as, 














The Bay State Nurseries 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Many of the LARGEST ESTATES in AMERICA are buy- 
ing their TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES and HERBACEOUS 
PERENNIAL plants direct from our nurseries. We are grow- 
ers. WE HAVE NO AGENTS. Our specialty is High- 
Grade Stock at Reasonable Rates 


Upon request, we will mail you one of the best Illustrated 


Nursery Books published. 


Write to-day. 











‘(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


W hooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has 
earned unqualified praise. Restful nights 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
. Booklet. 
fs Cresolene Antisep- 
ar F4 tic Throat Tabletsfor 
Rae +4 theirritated throat, at 
a EG your druggist or from 
% us. 10c. in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Pulton 8t., N. ¥. 
Loeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 














FAIRBANKS ‘Sa tse’ ENGINES 


Marine, Stationary and Portable 
Service 
SIX TYPES AND THIRTY SIZES 
1 to 100 Horse Powers 
Write for free Catalog, stating what your power 
requirements are. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


New York 
Bangor Buffalo New Orleans Pittsburg 
Baltimore Boston Hartford Philadelphia Syracuse 
London, England Glasgow, Scotland 
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Automobiles for 1906 





STUDEBAKER 


Pe ee 


OW that the great automobile shows of, New York and Chicago are at an end, 
thousands of prospective buyers are debating the salient points of one car as 
compared with another; doubtless wondering in greatest perplexity why each 
enthusiastic salesman insists upon the fact that his car is the best. 

Permit us to suggest that in regard to extreme accuracy and scientific painstaking in 
both design and construction there is little or no material difference between the products 
of several of the more reputable and substantial builders. The buying public has but one 
great, important consideration to fall back upon—reputation. The first and last essen- 
tial in automobile buying is the reputation of the manufacturer back of the machine. 

We believe the Studebaker equal to any car offered. We know that its design is up 
to date and that its construction is thorough. We offer the most liberal guarantee based 
upon this knowledge. 

Catalogue and detailed information direct or through our nearest agency will be fur- 
nished with pleasure upon inquiry. 


Studebaker Automobile Company 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
BRANCH AGENCIES in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 


Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, Dallas, Salt Lake City, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, and many other places. 
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Estey Orcan ComPANy 


Manufacturers of 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BRANCHES: 


BOSTON: - . 
NEW YORK: - - 
PHILADELPHIA: 

ATLANTA: - . 
ST. LOUIS: - - 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


No. 120 Boylston Street 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue. 
No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No. 99 Peachtree Street 
No. 1116 Olive Street 














“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won ths unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest toobtain a 
truly high-class instrument at an ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 
to write to-day for our catalogue of 


Upright styles and New Short Grand 


—_ 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





EASTERTIDE 


SHOULD BE MARKED BY 


Memorials. 
Send for Illustrated Handbooks. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BANNERS 
and Church Embroidery. 


J. & R. LAMB 


23, 25, 27 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















AUSTIN ORGANS 


IN USE FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
AUSTIN AIR CHEST 
SUPPLIES PERFECT WIND DISTRIBUTION 
AUSTIN TONE 
UNEQUALLED FOR QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
Send for new booklet “C.” 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 











Pom Goat 


on. a photograph 1s a guarantee 
of excellence and of permanence 


Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 
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ING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 
You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profitadded. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay bis profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 

We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial, without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and al] other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trialin your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
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Small, Easy 


montuty Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by promi t orchestra leaders, music 
ers and ici h of these pianos are in 








Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble delivera piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 

A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano, 


your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
ome Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
e8ses. 


Mandolin, Guitar,Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is gotented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. ING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 








YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogue—that gives you all the information possessed by" 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different parts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in factisa lete encyclopedi It makes the 
selection of apiano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish. It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It tains 156 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
name is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 

We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you, 
have to do is to send us your name and address. 


Send a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
the attached coupon and the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc., 
will be sent to you promptly by m 











350- 


New York. 
Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
Eornatien — yh pa also 
prices a erms 01 ent 
on Wing Pianos. — 








WING & SON 


360-365 West 13th St., New York 
1868———-37th YEAR 1905 
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The Independent in the Public Schools 


PROGRESSIVE teachers all over the country 
are endeavoring to bring their school work 
into closer touch with the world’s work by 
interesting their pupils in current events, 
and for this purpose many of them have 
found THe INDEPENDENT useful. Young 
people take more interest in history when 
they realize that it is not a closed book, but 
is still in the making. They understand the 
use of maps when they want to locate some 
place, not because the teacher asks where it 
is, but because they want to know them- 
selves. The eight pages of “Survey of the 
World” in each issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
is especially suited for school use, because 
it gives a succinct and complete record of 
American and foreign events without com- 
ment or distortion. We are well aware of 
the fact that we could make the “Survey” 
much more interesting by putting in only 
interesting things. It would be much 
pleasanter reading if we left out many of 
the details, such as names and dates, and 
enlivened the narrative by inserting our 
own comments and interpretations. Most 
of our contemporaries adopt this plan of 
mixing news and views, but we shall stick 
to the plan of colorless neutrality for this 
portion of the magazine and try to make up 
for it in the rest of the pages. 

Schools and current events clubs can get 
THE INDEPENDENT at twenty per cent. dis- 
count where five copies are ordered, and in 
any town it is possible to supplement these 
school or club copies by borrowing from 
those who subscribe’ for the magazine per- 
sonally. 

As an example of how THE INDEPENDENT 
can be used to give variety to school routine 
we quote a recent letter: 


Prerceton, Ind., March 14, 1906. 
To the Editor of The Independent: 


You doubtless hear daily of many uses to which 
your valued paper is being put. I beg to submit 
a little experiénce of my own in the hope that at 
least you will have the satisfaction of knowing 
how much pleasure thirty young men and women 


‘ 


—high school boys and girls—get from Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. 

Their curiosity was somewhat piqued when | 
brought to school in the morning on a recent date 
fifteen or twenty copies of THE INDEPENDENT— 
more so when I brought more copies at noon. 

At the hour for beginning the afternoon ses- 
sion I explained to them that I understood 
how the daily routine of work might be- 
come monotonous, and how they might ap- 
preciate a change. I explained to them, too, 
some of the things they might expect to find 
in the magazines I was about to distribute among 
them—as nearly as I could, some of your aims 
and purposes. I told them then that we would 
transplant ourselves to another world for the 
afternoon; that we might look in upon other peo- 
ples of the world as well as other parts of our 
own country; that we would let the presidents, 
the philosophers, the poets, the statesmen, the 
scientists, the doctors, the lawyers, the reformers 
and others talk to us. 

Each one was then given a copy of THE INpE- 
PENDENT, with the privilege of exchanging it at 
the desk as soon as he had read what interested 
him. Here I might explain that prior to this time 
I had read from it an article or two pertaining to 
something of immediate interest in connection 
with the literature and history work. This was 
the only actual acquaintance they had had with 
the magazine. 

Something like magic was immediately at work. 
For an hour or more not a sound was heard save 
the swish of the leaves as they were turned, and 
the tick of the clock. I then suggested, as a mat- 
ter of experiment, that perhaps they were tired 
of the change and preferred to resume the regular 
program. The result, I think, will be gratifying 
to you. Only one out of the thirty-one had grown 
tired of the experiment. Yes, they looked at the 
illustrations—as I understand it, that’s what they 
are for—and read “Pebbles.” But they did more 
than that, for as I moved quietly about the room 
I noticed the books opened at the editorials, at 
the Book Reviews, and at such articles at “Jap- 
anese Military Funerals,” “The Brontosaurus,” 
“The Resting Place of Paul Jones,” “Books of the 
Year,” and many other equally valuable and read- 
able articles. For they must be readable or they 
are pretty quickly dropped by the average high 
school boy or girt 

I have read THe INDEPENDENT for a number of 
yeats, because I have found it sane, safe and help- 
ful; but I am more than ever convinced, after this 
experience, that it is nearer an ideal weekly maga- 
zine than any other published. Any magazine 
with the range of material found in THe INpE- 
PENDENT, clean and interesting enough for high 
school boys and girls, ought to be in every home 
in the Union. . H. Davis, 

Principal of School. 
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GORHAM 


STERLING 


STERLING SILVER 


The Gorham Company’s broad policy of production, consistently carried out 
for over half a century, has achieved results of very 
definite value to purchasers of 


Spoons and Forks 


The great care and attention given to the smallest detail of style; 
the immediate adoption of every Improvement in Methods of Manufacture, 
and the introduction of New Devices not elsewhere employed, have 
resulted in the production of Silverware of the Highest Standard in 


Design and Workmanship 


at prices extraordinarily favourable 
More than a score of Copyrighted Designs, bearing the Gorham 
trade mark, are offered for selection. 


The Prices per Dozen 


Tea Spoons from . $9.00 upward 
Dessert Spoons 15.00 8‘ 
Table Spoons ‘se Ss 
Breakfast or Dessert Forks ‘‘ 15.00 ‘* 
Table or Dinner Forks ” 21.00 * 


These may be had of representative Jewelers 
throughout the country. 
Adequate illustrations in full size, and detailed information as to the cost 
of the individual and serving pieces as well as varying combinations in Chests 
furnished on application. 


The GORHAM Company 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street 
New York 
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OSTERMOOR 
Special Mattresses 


Annual Clearance Sale of Surplus Stock 


Ovr surplus of especially fine French Edge Ostermoor Mattresses of extra thickness, extra 

weight, and exceptional softness, in the highest grade coverings, regular price being 
$30.00, will be closed out regardless of cost, to make room for regular stock, at the 
extremely low price of $18.50 each. 


These mattresses are the very softest we can make, and are in every way fully as desirable and as 
great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last year and the year previous at the same 
price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one of the same, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in two parts, with 
round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. : 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by 
hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are far softer and much more 
luxuriously comfortable than regular. : 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned, blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of Excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. Price, $18.52 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 

Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer. 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost fiss0 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “‘Ostermoor’’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 


your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 136 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


106 ELIZABETH STREET, NEw YorK 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Company, Ltd., Montreal 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice - 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there 
will be no time for correspondence. 
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Survey of jthe World 


j es Mr. Payne, chairman 
me ar etquemee go Com- 
s Year : . 
mittee on Ways and 

Means, received a letter, last week, from 
Mr. McCall, of Massachusetts, a mem- 
ber of the same committee, who had 
been authorized by other Representatives 
from his State to ask for “a considera- 
tion of the tariff by the committee, with 
a view to its revision and readjustment.” 
Mr. Payne replied in a long letter. The 
question was, he said, whether the con- 
ditions were now such that the public 
interest demanded a change in tariff 
rates, and it could be settled practically 
only by the concurrent view of the ma- 
jority of the party in power. He asserted 
that a majority did not want a general 
revision. Congress, he continued, was 
“not prepared to review the tariff sched- 
ules in that calm, judicial frame of mind 
so necessary to the proper preparation 
of a tariff act, at a time so near the com- 
ing Congressional elections.” Warmly 
praising the Dingley bill, he admitted 
that some improvement could well be 
made in its rates. But “we should never 
enter upon a general revision until we 
are satisfied that such a revision will 
accomplish results far outweighing any 
well grounded apprehension of business 
depression and consequent evil results 
which would come, even temporarily, 
from such revision.” He did not think 
that the tariff question should be taken 
up at the present session, and he had 
reason to believe that a decided majority 
of the committee agreed with him. It 1s 
reported that the Massachusetts mem- 
bers, with other revisionists, will attempt 
to procure the calling of a caucus for a 
consideration of the question, desiring 
that a vote shall be taken, altho they fore- 


see that a large majority will stand with 
Mr. Payne. 
ad 

At the Indianapolis joint 
conference the  bitu- 
minous operators and 
miners failed to agree. A restoration of 
the scale of 1903 (equivalent to a wage 
increase of 5.55 per cent.) was de- 
manded. To this only the operators of 
Western Pennsylvania (or a majority of 
them) would consent. But before final 
adjournment a resolution was adopted 
by the miners, at the earnest request of 
President Mitchell, permitting miners to 
work for any operator who would agree 
to pay them the desired increase of 
wages for two years. This was in the 
interest of Western Pennsylvania, and 
especially for the benefit of Francis L. 
Robbins and his employees. Mr. Rob- 
bins’s company (which has a long con- 
tract with the Steel Corporation) em- 
ploys nearly 30,000 men and produces, 
mostly in Pennsylvania, about one-third 
of the bituminous output of the four 
States which are called the central com- 
petitive district. Last Monday was a 
miners’ holiday. _ Mr. Robbins asserted 
that on Tuesday all his company’s mines 
would be in operation, under the new 
scale, and that enough other operators 
would follow his example to place half 
the output of the four States upon the 
new wage basis. About 384,000 bitu- 
minous miners were affected by the 
action at Indianapolis, but 120,000 of 
these are not organized. After the fail- 
ure to agree, those operators who op- 
posed the increase of wages adopted a 
resolution (which they telegraphed to 
the White House) asking the President 
to appoint a commission to inquire and 


Crisis in the 
Coal Industry 
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report concerning the situation at their 
mines. At'the same time, Mr. Robbins 
and President Mitchell telegraphed to 
Mr. Roosevelt that at least half of the 
tonnage of the four States was willing 
to pay the increase. Mr. Roosevelt also 
received a message from the operators 
of the Southwest, saying they would sub- 
mit their claim to arbitrators appointed 
by him. At last reports he was not in- 
clined to take any action. The supply of 
soft coal in the West is small. For ex- 
ample, the Chicago railways have 
enough for only six weeks———On the 
29th, after the final disagreement in the 
bituminous industry, the anthracite au- 
thorities of the miners’ union issued, at 
Indianapolis, an order suspending work 
at the anthracite mines in Pennsylvania 
on and after April 2d, and at the same 
time telegraphed to President Baer, of 
the operators’ committee, asking for a 
conference on the 3d. He inquired if it 
was true that such an order had been is- 
sued, They replied that it was, but that 
men to man the pumps and protect the 
property had been directed to remain at 
work. Whereupon, with the remark that 
such action was extraordinary, he con- 
sented to hold another conference. The 
latest reports indicate that the operators 
will make no concessions. In the anthra- 
cite district about 150,000 men are af- 
fected. Some of them quit work Satur- 
day morning. It is said that within a 
short time about 10,000, having saved 
‘money, have returned to their former 
homes in Europe. The anthracite com- 
panies have large supplies of coal on 
hand, perhaps enough for five or six 
months. They have posted notices say- 
ing that they will continue to observe the 
conditions imposed by the Arbitration 
Commission. Retail prices of coal at 
New York have been increased by from 
50 cents to $1 per ton. It is pointed out 
by the miners’ union that the order for a 
suspension of work was not equivalent to 
an order for a strike. 
Js 

The debate in the Senate 
upon the pending Rail- 
road Rate bill shows a 


Railroad Rate 
Questions 


growing sentiment in favor of amend- 
ments providing for a review of the 
Commission’s orders by the courts, with 
much difference of opinion as to the 
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limits within which such a review should 
be made. An elaborate argument made 
by Senator Knox (formerly Attorney 
General) on the 28th ult, excited much 
interest. Mr. Knox holds that the bill 
as it stands (the bill passed by the 
House) is unconstitutional, “because (1 ) 
it does not provide any method for chal- 
lenging the unlawfulness of the orders 
of the Commission in a direct .proceed- 
ing against the Commission; (2) it pro- 
hibits parties affected and aggrieved by 
the Commission’s orders from defending 
proceedings to enforce them, upon the 
ground of their unlawfulness; and (3) 
it so heavily penalizes disobedience of 
the Commission’s orders as to make any 
attempt to secure a judicial hearing in 
any form of proceeding impracticable.” 
He had heard doubts suggested, in and 
out of the Senate Chamber, as to the 
character or capacity of the courts, and 
he protested against “this shallow and 
dangerous notion.” Public sentiment 
and conviction should loyally support 
the judicial power, recognize the patriot- 
ism and good faith of the courts, -and 
maintain their authority and independ- 
ence. Friends of the bill attended a con- 
ference at the White House on the 31st, 
those present being Senators Dolliver, 
Clapp, Cullom, Allison and Long, Com- 
missioners Knapp and Prouty, and At- 
torney General Moody. In deference to 


. the large number of Senators who be- 


lieve “That the bill in its present form is 
unconstitutional, an agreement was 
reached with respect to an amendment 
for review by the courts. This amend- 
ment provides that all orders of the Com- 
mission, those for the payment of money 
excepted, shall take effect within such 
reasonable time as the Commission shall 
prescribe, and shall continue for such 
period of time (not exceeding two years } 
as shall be prescribed in the order, un- 
less sooner set aside by the Commission 
or suspended or set aside in a_ suit 
brought against the Commission in the 
Circuit Court, sitting as a court oi 
equity, for the district in which any car- 
rier who is plaintiff in-said suit has its 
principal operating office; and “jurisdic- 
tion is hereby conferred on the Circuit 
Court to hear.and determine in any such 
suit whether the order complained of was 
beyond the authority of the Commission 
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or in violation of the rights of the car- 
rier as secured by the Constitution.” 
Thi. appears to permit action by the 
court only when the ordered rate is con- 
fiscatory. It is opposed by a consider- 
able number of Senators for various rea- 
sons. Mr. Tillman objects because it 
does not say that there shall be no sus- 
pension of an order pending litigation. 
Others assert that it is unconstitutional 
because it restricts the power of the 
court. Among the amendments already 
pending are one by Mr. Foraker, for- 
bidding railroad companies to issue 
passes except to their own. employ- 
ees, and one by Mr. Culbertson, re- 
straining companies from contributing 
to political campaign funds. The first 
trial under the Elkins law, relating to 
rebates, is now taking place in Philadel- 
phia, among the defendants being the 
Great Northern and other railroad com- 
panies——In the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture, the House bill increasing the taxes 
of railroad companies by about $3,000,- 
000 has been passed in the Senate by 
unanimous vote. For the investiga- 
tion required by the Tillman-Gillespie 
resolution, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a sweeping order, 
addressed to the Eastern roads engaged 
in the coal trade and designed to procure 
all needed information as to community 
of ownership and the interest of the com- 
panies in coal properties. 
as 
U President Roosevelt has sent 
nworthy 
Consuls ‘° Congress the report of Mr. 
Pierce, Assistant Secretary of 
, y 
State, concerning his investigation of 
consulates in the Orient. While Mr. 
Pierce says that Mr. Wilcox, Consul- 
General at Hankow, is not a useful of- 
ficer, and that the habits of Mr. Greener, 
Consul at Vladivostok, “are said to be 
extremely bad,” his severest criticism is 
reserved for John Goodnow, formerly 
Consul- General at Shanghai; Robert 
McWade, who was Consul-General at 
Canton, and O. F. Williams, who was 
transferred from Manila to the office of 
Consul-General at Singapore. His main 
charge against Mr. Williams, however 
(who was in office when the report was 
made), is that he had not gained the re- 
spect of the Colonial Government and 
that he was lacking in zeal and efficiency. 
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Goodnow, he says, was the subject of 
scandalous reports and ugly rumors, and 
his employment of two men, White and 
Derby, was discreditable, because they 
were men of a coarse type, whose lan- 
guage in the office was grossly indecent 
and profane. Goodnow is accused of be- 
ing interested in fraudulent transfers of 
Chinese ships at the time of the Boxer 
rebellion, of improperly issuing pass- 
ports, of using his great judicial power 
to obtain improperly large sums of 
money to which he was not entitled, and 
of other financial operations of a ques- 
tionable character. Mr. Pierce asserts 
that McWade was disgracefully drunk in 
public at the opening of. the Canton- 
Hankow Railway; that he employed a 
convicted felon in a place of grave re- 
sponsibility ; that he took pay for fraud- 
ulent Chinese certificates, and interfered 
with the Chinese Government by extend- 
ing his protection over Chinese, asserting 
that they were American citizens. The 
general opinion, he adds, was that Mc- 
Wade was notoriously corrupt. : 
as 

Bellamy Storer, re- 
cently Ambassador 
at Vienna, has re- 


The Recall of 
Ambassador Storer 


turned from Egypt to that city and is ill 


at his residence there. His resignation, 
he says, was demanded by cable on the 
6th ult., and forwarded on the 7th. The 
Foreign Office at Vienna received on the 
27th a dispatch from Secretary Root, 
saying that the President had terminated 
the authority of Mr. Storer to represent 
him, had recalled Mr. Storer, and had 
named Secretary Rives to act as Chargé 
until the arrival of the formal letter of 
recall. This appears to have been not 
wholly satisfactory to the Vienna Gov- 
ernment, which was not inclined to ac- 
cept a substitute for the Ambassador be- 
fore the reception of a letter of recall. 
It was reported in the press that Mr. 
Storer had been removed because Mrs. 
Storer, earnestly desiring that Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of Minnesota, should be 
made a Cardinal, had made an improper 
use of a letter in which President Roose- 
velt expressed his preference for the 
Archbishop. On the 31st ult., Mrs. 
Storer gave to the press a statement 
denying that she had ever used improp- 
erly a letter of the President, and saying 
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that “the President” had never written 
to her concerning Archbishop Ireland 
“except in a letter last December upon 
another subject.” Mr. Roosevelt, in 
1900, when Governor of New York, she 
added, had sent her a letter, “so that I 
might show it to Cardinal Rampolla, to 
convince the Vatican of the friendly at- 
titude of prominent Americans toward 
Archbishop Ireland’s policy.” One half 
of this letter was purely personal. She 
sent to Cardinal Rampolla the other half, 
which was as follows: 


“I have just received your letter. I need 
not say what a pleasure it would be for me to 
do anything for Archbishop Ireland. You 
know how high a regard I have always felt for 
him. He represents the type of Catholicism 
which in my opinion must prevail in the 
United States if the Catholic Church is to 
attain its full measure of power and useful- 
ness with our people and our form of gov- 
ernment. I absolutely agree with what Judge 
Taft says to you in his letter of March 20 with 
relation to that part of this problem which 
affects the Philippines, but the problem as a 
whole affects the United States as a whole. 
A reactionary or in any way anti-American 
spirit in ecclesiastical affairs would in Amer- 
ica, in the long run, result in disaster, just as 
certainly as a similar course in political affairs. 

“I may add that the bigoted opponents of 
Catholicism are those most anxious to see 
triumph within the ranks of Catholicism this 
reactionary spirit and the throwing out of 
men who have shown broad liberalism and 
Americanism in their policy. 

“Of course, I do not feel justified in inter- 
fering in any way, directly or indirectly, in the 
matter at the atican, but it is only fair in 
. response to your letter ‘that I should write you 
fully and frankly of my great appreciation of 
Archbishop Ireland and of my firm conviction 
that the real future of the Catholic Church 
in America rests with those who, in the main, 
work along his lines. 

“You may be interested to know of the large 
percentage of Catholics, without exception 
men standing as high in capacity as in integ- 
rity, whom I have placed on various important 
commissions in this State. So much for that 
part of my letter that is in direct answer to the 
main part of yours. I do not know whether 
it will be of any assistance or not, but I hope 
so. I need not tell you that it is a pleasure to 
write it or to do anything else you desire me 
to do if it is in my power. 

“You must have a pretty hard time in Mad- 
rid, and I earnestly hope that the signal devo- 
tion to the good a the country which you and 


Bellamy have shown will result in its proper 
reward and in your being transferred in the 
not distant future to Rome, or better still, 
Paris.” 

Mrs. Storer adds that her husband and 
herself will wait and see what the Wash- 
ington authofities think right to publish 
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about the matter. “If they publish their 
reasons for the recall of Mr. Storer, we 
have many proofs of the right being on 
our side.” 

Js 
ala At the recent engage- 
bre og me ment with a band of 107 

2 Pulajanes in Samar, 30 
of them were killed and 40 wounded. It 
is said that there are in the island not 
more than 2,500 of these fanatical out- 
laws. They are Visayans who have 
fallen back into barbarism and who prey 
upon the peaceful agriculturalists. The 
latter approve Governor Curry’s avowed 
purpose to wage a war of extermination. 

Since the acquittal of certain native 
editors accused of libelling Colonel 
Baker, the native press at Manila has se- 
verely criticised the constabulary and, 
indirectly, the Government. The paper 
with which these editors are connected is 
printed in Spanish and Tagalog, has a 
large circulation and exercises consid- 
erable influence among provincial officers 
and in labor organizations. It is said 
to be promoting agitation designed to 
discourage the introduction of American 
capital. It was reported that Arch- 
bishop Ireland, who is now in Rome, and 
who called upon the President just be- 
fore his departure from this country, had 
been commissioned by our Government 
to settle certain pending questions re- 
lating to church property in the islands. 
This has been denied by Secretary Taft, 
and also by the Archbishop, who sends 
word from Rome that his visit is pure- 
ly a personal one. Answering ques- 
tions before a Senate Committee, Secre- 
tary Taft said that the Government paid 
$3,600 in mileage allowances and travel- 
ing expenses to General Leonard Wood 
and an accompanying aide, last summer, 
when the General came from Manila to 
Boston, for a surgical operation, and 
some weeks later returned by way of 
Suez, in order that he might consult a 
specialist in London. The mileage allow- 
ance to Boston was given by the Secre- 
tary at General Wood’s request, and for 
the return journey a similar allowance 
was granted by the President’s order. 
These payments excited the criticism of 
certain Democrats in the committee. The 
War Departnient will require General 
Wood to refund the difference between 
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his actual expenses from Manila to Bos- 


ton and the allowance of seven cents a’ 


mile. 
st 

Benjamin F. Barnes, assistant 

secretary to the President, has 

been nominated to be postmas- 
ter at Washington. This appointment 
will be opposed, because Senator Tillman 
and some other persons hold Mr. Barnes 
responsible for the harsh treatment of 
Mrs. Minor Morris, when she was forci- 


bly ejected from the White House, in. 


January last; also because Mr. Barnes’ 
residence for voting is in New Jersey, 
and a great many of the people of Wash- 
ington stand for home rule in local ap- 
pointments. It is said that the Presi- 
dent, owing to the release of the indicted 
packers by the decision of Judge Hum- 
phrey, will send a message to Con- 
gress, recommending that the law grant- 
ing immunity and defining conditions 
under which it may be acquired be so 
amended that it shall not go beyond the 
limits indicated by the Constitution. It 
is reported that the five indicted beef 
companies will not be prosecuted, mainly 
for the reason that if they should be con- 
victed the penalty would be a fine of only 
$5,000. The Ohio Legislature passed 
last week a bill increasing the saloon tax 
from $350 to $1,000. By unanimous 
vote, on the 27th ult., the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs decided to pro- 
vide in the naval appropriation bill for 
the construction of one battleship, to be 
the largest and most powerful in the 
world. It is expected that the cost of 
the proposed battleship will be $10,000,- 
ooo, and that its displacement will be 
about 20,500 tons, or 2,000 in excess of 
the displacement of the new British bat- 
tleship “Dreadnought.” The recent 
Democratic primaries in Arkansas show 
that James H. Berry will be displaced in 
the United States Senate by Governor 
Jeff Davis——-On the 2oth ult. seven 
ships arriving at New York brought 
11,383 immigrants, the largest number 
ever received at that port in one day. 


& 
The Liberal Cabinet in Eng- 
land got itself into disfavor 
with all parties by interfering 
with the execution of twelve natives of 
Natal, and was obliged to make a some- 


The Natal- 
Natives 
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what humiliating backdown to avoid of- 
fending Colonial sentiment. The poll 
tax which had been imposed upon the 
natives by the Government of Natal 
aroused such resentment that there was 
believed to be danger of a serious revolt. 
The police sent to collect the poll tax at 
Bryne were attacked on February 8th 
by a band of forty natives in ambush, and 
several policemen were killed. Martial 
law was declared and order was restored 
by a force of 400 troopers. Twenty of 
the natives were arrested and tried by a 
court martial composed of five militia of- 
ficers. Twelve of them were found 
guilty of murder and treason and con- 
demned to death, and the sentence was 
confirmed by the Governor in council. 
When the Colonial Office at London 
learned of the impending execution, a 
telegram was sent by Winston Churchill, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, but with the approval of Lord 
Elgin, the Secretary, ordering a suspen- 
sion of the sentence until the Ministry 
could examine into the question. This 
interference by the Imperial Government 
in a matter over which the Natal Gov- 
ernment considered that they had com- 
plete jurisdiction, aroused great indigna- 
tion. The Premier, Charles John 
Smythe, and his Cabinet resigned in- 
stantly. The Conservatives in Parliament 
denounced it as a violation of constitu- 
tional usage and a usurpation of power, 
like that of George III in America, and 
likely to end in the same disaster. The 
objection was raised that the natives 
should have been tried by the civil courts, 
since the murders were committed be- 
fore martial law had been proclaimed. 
Sir Henry,Edward McCullom, Governor 
of Natal, explained to Lord Elgin that 
the prisoners were given a fair trial, with 
legal representatives, and the guilt of 
each fully established.. Lord Elgin then 
cabled as follows: - 


“His Majesty’s Government never had any 
intention to interfere with the Government of 
Natal or to control the Governor in the exer- 
cise of his prerogative, but in view of the pres- 
ence of British troops in the colony the 
Imperial Government was in duty bound to 
obtain precise information with reference to 
martial law cases, with regard to which an act 
of indemnity must ultimately be assented to 
by the Crown. In the light of the information 
now furnished his Majesty’s Government rec- 
ognizes that the decision of this grave matter 
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a. in the hands of your Ministers arid your- 
seit. 

The Cabinet of Natal thereupon with- 
drew their resignations, and the twelve 
Natal natives were shot on the following 
morning. They are reported to have re- 
pented and confessed their crime. The 
announcement of the execution in the 
House of Commons was received with 
angry cries of “Shame!” from the Irish 
Nationalists and Laborites, and one Min- 
isterialist denounced it as a “bloodthirsty 
murder.” Natal has been a Crown 
Colony since 1856 and the most loyal in 
South Africa. 


In addition to of- 


oe Othe Sa fending Natal in 


mentary Difficulties 


eral Government has also, within the few 
weeks of its existence, aroused the ani- 
mosity of the Transvaal and Cape Colony 
or certain influential classes of their pop- 
ulation, by their disapproval of the Chi- 
nese labor system and its administration. 
Mr. Chamberlain proposed in the House 
of Commons that the Government should 
appoint a commission to examine into 
the moral and economic aspects of the 
Chinese labor question in order to sat- 
isfy its ministerial conscience and make 
up its mind whether it was “slavery un- 
abashed,” “semi-slavery” or “tainted 
with slavery,” all of which terms had 
been applied to it by members of the 
Cabinet in the late campaign. Instead of 
leaving the matter unsettled for years, 
much to the detriment of the colony, a 
commission should determine the truth 
at once in order that the Government 
could come to a decision on the point on 
which they had won the election. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal was received 
with jeers and rejected by the usual 
vote of three to'one. Mr. Byles in- 
troduced a motion disapproving of the 
conduct of Lord Milner as High Com- 
missioner and Governor of the Transvaal 


in authorizing the flogging of Chinese. 


laborers in violation of treaty obligations 
and without the knowledge of the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. He 
said that if the resolution were rejected 
every “prancing proconsul” in the em- 
pire would be-encouraged to disregard 
the law and to act as a little autocrat. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour op- 


“this matter, the Lib- . 
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posed the resolution on the ground that 
it was unfair to pass a vote of formal 
censure—something that was done only 
twice in the last century—upon one of 
the greatest and most devoted of Eng- 
land's public servants, for an insignifi- 
cant act, which he had acknowledged to 
be an error in judgment. Mr. Churchill 
said that, in consideration of the facts 
that Lord Milner had served the country 
for twenty years, strenuously, faithfully 
and disinterestedly and was now merely 


a retired civil servant without pension or 


gratuity, it would be inadvisable to cen- 
sure him personally and without a hear- 
ing. He, therefore, moved an amend- 
ment condemning in general terms the 
flogging of Chinese coolies, but inviting 
members in the interests of peace and 
conciliation in South Africa to refrain 
from passing censure upon individuals. 
The Government amendment was passed. 
The House of Lords, to offset this action, 
passed a resolution eulogizing Lord 
Milner for his services as High Com- 
missioner. One of the main objects 
of the Labor party has been to secure an 
act of Parliament annuling the decision 
of the judges in the Taft Vale case, 
which made the officers and funds of 
trades unions liable for any acts of its 
members, even tho the union is not in- 
corporated. The Government Trades 
Disputes bill does not cover this point to 
the satisfaction of the labor leaders, who 
introduced a bill of their own with this 
clause: 

“No action shall be brought against a trades 

union or other association as aforesaid for the 
recovery of damages sustained by’ any person 
or persons by reason of the action of any 
member or members of such trades union or 
other association.” 
Sir Campbell-Bannerman thereupon ac- 
cepted their bill as a substitute for the 
Government measure and it passed its 
second reading by a vote of 456 to 66. 
The Premier explained that the object of 
the Government was to “place the rival 
powers of capital and labor on an equal- 
ity, so that in the event of a fight it 
should be a fair one.” 


= 


The miners of the Pas- 
de-Calais district to the 
number of some 40,000, 
who have been’on strike ever since the 
great disaster in the Courriéres mine at 


French Mining 
Troubles 
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Lens, have become exasperated by the 
discovery that the work of salvage in the 
mine after the explosion was so imper- 
fectly carried on as to fail to rescue 
many, who might have been saved. 
Twenty days after the catastrophe, and 
two weeks after all attempts at rescue 
had been abandoned as useless, thirteen 
miners made their way from one of the 
galleries where they had been imprisoned. 
They were almost starved and blind, for 
they had been almost without food and 
water for twenty days, during which 
time they had been struggling to find 
their way thru the. debris and _ bodies 
which clogged the entrance. They had 
lived on the bark from the timbers in the 
mine and the hay and oats which had 
been placed there for the horses. This 
was all their food, except a few carrots 
which had been brought down for 
lunches, until the decomposing body of 
a dead horse was found near the stable, 
which was cut up and used for food, but 
this caused ptomaine poisoning in some 
of the men. The hero of the rescue was 
a miner named Nemy, thirty-eight years 
old, who took command, and by his en- 
ergy and resourcefulness kept the men 
together and at work, at the same time 
cheering them up by his hopefulness and 
good humor. Nemy portioned the food 
among them, kept them from sleeping 
long, and regulated their work by his 
watch and a record of the days. The 
men suffered much from the cold and 
lack of water, as well as from the car- 
bonic gas in the mine. After finding 
their way to the shaft where the men 
were at work, the released miners were 
taken to the mouth of the shaft, 
where their relatives were awaiting 
them, Nemy’s wife being dressed 
in mourning for him. The miners were 
then kept in a darkened room in a hos- 
pital and fed frequently on small doses 
of liquid food. It is believed they will 
all survive. Ever since the disaster the 
shaft house has been besieged by the 
wives and mothers of the miners, who 
persisted that their loved ones were not 
dead and demanded to be let into the 
mine to rescue them. The appearance of 
the thirteen survivors and the discovery 
of the bodies of some of the men, indi- 
cating that they had perished by starva- 
tion and exhaustion, and not from the 
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explosion, has aroused fierce animosity 
in the miners against the operators, who 
had already been condemned by public 
opinion, for their tailure to protect the 
lives of the employees by providing 
safety apparatus and regulation. The 
new radical Minister of the Interior, M. 
Clemenceau, took an unprecedented step 
in going in person, without escort or 
protection, to the headquarters of the 
strikers in Lens, and talking to them 
plainly as to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. He stated that their right to strike 
was not disputed, and that they could 
make what use they saw fit of that right, 
but they must not molest any one of a 
different opinion. If they obeyed the law 
they would be protected. Their rights 
were the same as those of a Minister or 
the President of the Republic. He called 
their attention to the fact that for the 
first time in a strike there was not a sin- 
gle soldier to. be seen on the streets, and 
called upon them to afford France and 
the world the admirable spectacle of a 
strike carried thru peacefully and free- 
ly. The confidence he expressed in them, 
however, seems to have been misplaced, 
for, under the exasperation caused by the 
incidents of the Courriéres mine, there 
has: been much disorder. Strikers be- 
sieged the house of a miner named 
Carron, who refused to quit work. When 
he appeared at the doorway he was 
pelted with stones, whereupon he fired 
into the crowd, fatally wounding one of 
the strikers. A mob of 2,000, then, tried 
to lynch Carron, but two squadrons of 
cavalry came to the rescue and removed 
him to the jail, tho only after a fierce 
fight between the strikers and _ the 
soldiers, in which many on both sides 
were injured. A mob of 1,500 strikers 
attempted to invade a mine at Trevin, 
and attempted to drive out the men that 
were working, but were repelled by the 


‘soldiers with fixed bayonéts, and dis- 


persed. The strikers demand 15 per 
cent. increase in wages, better protection 
for the miners, recognition for their 
unions, and pension for long service. 
Representatives of the mining company 
are willing to grant an increase of I0 
per cent. in wages of underground men, 
and 5 per cent. for the others. The 
mines of this region have been very 
profitable, having paid dividends from 
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50 per cent. in 1863 to several hundred 
per cent. last year. 


The International Con- 
Question Settled — on Moroccan 

eforms, in session at 
Algeciras, reached an: agreement on 
March .3Ist, and its provisions are now 
being embodied in a formal protocol to 
be presented to the Sultan of Morocco. 
The result of the Conference is a com- 
promise in which neither France nor 
Germany can claim a clear diplomatic 
victory. The maintenance of order in 
the ports, which has been one of the most 
difficult points to settle, has been ar- 
ranged by placing the police service in 
the hands of France and Spain. Four 
of the ports, Mogador, Safi, Matzagan 
and Rabat, will be in charge of France. 
Spain will have control of Tetuan and 
Larache. The two most important ports, 
Tangier, on the Mediterranean, and 
Casablanca, on the Atlantic, are to be 
policed by a force under the joint con- 
trol of France and Spain under the su- 
pervision of an inspector of police from 
a neutral power. This police agreement 
is to last five years. The Bank of Mo- 
rocco to be established at Tangier will 
be international, each country having one 
share, with the exception of France, 
which has three. The French loan of 
1904 is recognized and the rights of the 
holders will be protected. The bank will 
be under the control of four supervisors 
appointed by the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France, the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, and the Bank of Spain. Reso- 
lutions were introduced by the various 
delegates and adopted by the Conference, 
calling the attention of the Sultan of 
Morocco to various internal reforms. 
As in the former Conference on Morocco 
the American delegate, Mr. White, called 
attention to the disabilities placed upon 


The Moroccan 


the United States and their ill treatment. © 


Sir Arthur Nicolson, the British dele- 
gate, 
slavery in Morocco. Herr von Redo- 
witz, the German delegate, made an ap- 
peal for the establishment of lighthouses 
on the coast. Count Bolesta-Kozie- 
brodski, delegate from Austria, urged 
the importance of the publication of 
commercial statistics of the country. 
The Duke of Almodovar advocated the 
construction of railways. The Reform 


recommended the abolition of 


program, adopted unanimously by the 
Conference, will be presented td the Sul- 
tan of Morocco by Chevalier Malmusi, 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps at 
Tangier, with the recommendation of 
the Powers that it be put into effect im- 
mediately. It is not apparent that Ger- 
many has secured any substantial advan- 
tage by forcing France to submit the 
Moroccan question to a Conference of 
the Powers. France and Spain are in 
close agreement as to Morocco, and 
Spain has already by treaty acquiesced 
in the French projects, so the action of 
the Conference practically results in 
placing the maintenance of order in the 
hands of France alone. Germany does 
not secure the control of a single port, 
and she has failed to secure in the Con- 
ference the complete support of any of 
the other Powers, except Austria; both 
Italy and Russia have, on the whole 
taken the side of France. Our State 
Department has not decided what will be 
done with the share of the Morocco Bank 
allotted to us, but it has been decided 
that it cannot be subscribed for by the 
United States, so it may be turned over 
to some financial ee of this country. 


Notwithstanding the pre- 
dictions of interference by 


The Russian 


Elections. anarchistic bombs or 


hureaucratic arrests, the elections to the 
Duma proceeded peaceably in most of 
the cities. In St. Petersburg the banks 
closed and business was generally sus- 
pended on April 2d during the election 
for the Municipal Congress which is to 
choose six members to the national par- 
liament. The Constitutional Democrats 
won here, as they have in the primary 
elections by the landowners. In St. 
Petersburg the qualified voters number 
about 130,000, of whom over 80,000 are 
officials. The Government would not al- 
low public meetings and speeches, so the 
campaign was conducted thru the news- 
papers and by’ means of circulars dis- 
tributed by messengers. Ivan Tolstoy, a 
son of Count Tolstoy,-and a Constitu- 
tional Democrat, was elected an elector 
at Kaluga. In Odessa all the sixty-six 
candidates of the workmen in the fac- 
tories were arrested by the authorities on 
the eve of the primary election, and they 
were directed to choose more conserva- 
tive candidates. 





The Coming of the Daffodils 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND 


“Awake, awake! for the Springtime’s sake, 

March daffodils, too long dreaming! 

The lark is high in the spacious sky, 
And the celandine stars are gleaming. 

The gorse is ablaze, and the woodland sprays 
Are as crimson as August heather, 

The buds they unfurl, and mavis and merle 
Are singing duets together. 


‘The rivulets run, first one by one, 
Then meet in the swirling river, 

And in out-peeping roots the Sun-god shoots 
The shafts of his golden quiver. 

The thrush never stops in the hazel copse, 
Till with music the world seems ringing, 
And the milkmaid hale, as she swings her pail, 

Comes out from the dairy singing. 


“The madcap lambs round their staider dams 

Are skipping as, one time, they did; 

And, proud of the cheat, will the cuckoo repeat 
Soon the tale of the nest invaded. 

The swain and his sweet in the love-lanes meet, 
And fondle and face each other, 

Till he folds her charms in his world-wide arms, 
With kisses that blind and smother.”’ 


Then the daffodils came, aflame, aflame, 
In orchard, and garth, and cover; 

And out April leapt, and first smiled, then wept, 
And longed for her Mayday lover, 


ASHFORD KENT, ENGLAND. 
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Internationalism and Naval Supremacy 
BY RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON 


[No subject sets the advocates of Peace so quickly at war among themselves as Dis- 


armament or a Naval Bill. 


Captain Hobson, of “Merrimac” fame in the Spanish-Amer- 


ican. War, has shown unusual activity for astrong navy and for the Peace Plans of the 


Interparliamentary Union. 
in his way of reconciling the two positions. 


We have thought our readers would be interested, therefore, 
Whatever may be thought of his conclusions, 


a record of over 1,000 speeches in favor of a strong navy and resolutions in 246 cities for 
an International Congress, give Captain Hobson a place in both movements. He is now 
running for the Democratic nomination for Congress in his home district in Alabama. It 
would be interesting, in case of his winning a seat in Congress, to follow the results of 
his throwing at the Peace People his plan for a powerful navy, and at the War People 
a bill for a large appropriation in aid of the Peace Plan of the Interparliamentary Union. 


—Ebpiror.] 


those movements which have for 

their object the establishment of 
justice and the perpetuation of peace 
among the nations. During the latter 
part of September, 1904, it was an- 
nounced thruout the world that the 
Interparliamentary Union had adopted 
a resolution calling upon President 
Roosevelt to invite the nations to assem- 
ble in conference, to consider, among 
other things, the advisability of estab- 
lishing an International Congress; also 
that the President had decided to comply 
with this request. This was evidently the 
most advanced step yet taken in interna- 
tionalism, and was hailed. with delight by 
the workers for peace in all parts of the 
world. 

Readers of THE INDEPENDENT were 
not unprepared for this action, for the 
series of articles which it has published 
during the past two yearsfon various 
phases of internationalism ‘had not only 
foreshadowed this event, but had con- 
tributed, in no small way, to its occur- 
rence. 

After due consideration of this im- 
portant resolution I decided that the 
prospect of its immediate adoption by all 
the Governments was too slight to jus- 
tify any change in America’s proper 
naval policy. For some years it had ap- 
peared to me that our proper policy was 
to adopt at once a progressive program, 
which, in a quarter of a century, would 
give the United States the most effective 
navy afloat. 

It seemed to me after the passage of 
this resolution that the adoption of such 
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B Y internationalism I understand all 


a program by the United States would 
accelerate, rather than retard, this move- 
ment for a system of law and order in 
international affairs. True, there are 
many good people who have no sympa- 
thy for those who favor strengthening 
our navy. But why should amy one re- 
fuse to advocate a strong navy under 
existing conditions, and stand for this 
plan of the Interparliamentary Union as 
the best way to improve conditions? 

My idea in advocating a strong navy 
for the United States is not with a view 
merely to its use in war. 

'. Some nation must have the strongest 
navy, thus giving to that nation what we 
may call naval supremacy. The na 
which has the justest foreign 

ought to have the strongest navy. Fir 
its birth the United States has had the 
justest foreign policy of any nation in 
the world, and can be counted on in the 
future to have the justest policy, There- 
fore the United States ought to have the 
strongest navy. ae 

In proof that our nation has had the 
justest foreign policy witness the Mon- 
roe Doctrine itself, which sought no spe- 
cial advantage, commercial or otherwise, 
for the United States, but which staked 
the life of this nation on the preservation 
of the lives of South American nations ; 
witness our treatment of Spain. What 
other nation ever paid the expense of 
sending back home the defeated army of 
an enemy, and in addition paid for terri- 
tory it had gained possession of and ‘could 
have held? ‘Witness the return of $750,- 
000 paid by Japan as indemnity for 
breach of commercial treaties, the return 
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of a payment made by China which was the coming international organization. 
afterward ascertained to be greatly in The greater the naval power and the 
excess of the actual damage. more commanding the position of the 

The United States is the only nation United States, the stronger and the 
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that can be safely trusted with great quicker in their action will be the forces 
naval power without danger of its abuse. that are making for peace and justice, 

The organization of our States into thru this proper organization of nations. 
ithe Union is essentially the prototype of The grave danger of the whole move- 
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ment for international justice and per- 
manent peace is the possibility of another 
war in Europe or Asia before the inter- 
national organization can be completed, 
thru the education of public opinion 
along the lines indicated by the recent 
suggestion of the Interparliamentary 
Union. If the United States had an ade- 
quate navy this would steady interna- 
tional affairs during this critical period, 
when it is so essential to keep the peace, 
in order that the great commercial, 
moral and religious forces now operating 
in the world may bring forth and per- 
fect an international organization, which 
can administer justice and preserve peace 
on a just basis. As long as war forces 
are strong in the world, the United 
States must have a commanding navy to 
support just international policies. In- 
‘deed, our navy is the guardian and hope 
of peace under existing conditions. Only 
when the nations are finally federated, 
and peace and justice hold undisputed 
sway, can we be relieved of the duty of 
securing naval supremacy. 

The relation between American naval 


development and the plans proposed by 


the Interparliamentary Union seems, 
therefore, to be this: A strong navy for 
the United States is the imperative need 
of the present moment; the Interna- 
tional Congress and the other incidental 
machinery that would go with it consti- 
tute the chief hope of the future, when 
permanent peace can be founded on a 
world wide system of law and order. 
Both are necessary steps for securing 
universal peace and justice ; both deserve 
the hearty support of all the American 
people, and particularly of their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. One can be ta- 
ken by the United States alone, and with- 
out delay. The other can only be taken 
when the co-operation of all the nations 
is secured. 

Under these circumstances a citizen in 
the realm of internationalism should do 
everything in his power to cause the 
adoption by the United States of a strong 
naval program and the establishment of 
an International Congress by the consent 
of all nations. 

In facing the situation which now con- 
fronts us with a view to determining the 
proper relation between internationalism 
and naval supremacy, I am reminded of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Washington’s injunction: “In time of 
peace prepare for war.” We have never 
had a wiser or better man than George 
Washington as President of the United 
States, and his words are not yet out of 
date. Nevertheless, he looked longing- 
ly toward the day when peace might be- 
come permanent. Internationalism was 
never heard of in his day. It is a de- 
cided reality in ours; it may become the 
controlling factor in the near future. 
Then all that the Interparliamentary 
Union hopes for will be achieved, and 
we can then begin to figure on making 
our pro rata contribution to the mainte- 
nance of an International Police Power 
instead of spending whatever is ‘neces- 
sary to hold naval supremacy. Mean- 
while, let us face the facts as they are 
and devote ourselves to each duty in the 
order of its importance, adopting the 
safe motto for those who love peace and 
justice, that as long as cannon are to be 
used in our affairs we will see that the 
heaviest cannon are on the side of Right. 

As THE INDEPENDENT has done so 
much to promote this practical plan for 
peace, its readers may be interested in 
the following facts, which indicate how 
the great masses of the people feel on 
this subject. When the calling of The 
Hague Conference was announced, in 
response to the request of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, I had engagements to 
speak in over 200 cities situated in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. I de- 
termined to introduce, at the close of 
each address, a resolution endorsing the 
plan of the Interparliamentary Union for 
an International Congress and also the 
strengthening of the United States navy. 
And since January Ist, 1905, such reso- 
lutions have been enthusiastically ap- 
proved by a rising and almost unani- 
mous vote in two hundred and forty-six 
cities, situated in thirty-five States and 
two Territories, by audiences aggregat- 
ing about two hundred thousand persons. 
This is worth speaking about, because it 
proves beyond question that the masses 
of the American pedple are prepared to 
go the full length of the proposition put 
forward by the Interparliamentary 
Union. Indeed, they are prepared to go 
even further than has been proposed, as 
will appear from the following extract 
from the resolution which has been 
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adopted so enthusiastically in so many 


.of our cities: 


In the interest of peace and justice .° . 

Be it resolved by this gathering of repre- 
sentative citizens . 

That. general treaties of arbitration should 
be negotiated by the United States with all 
nations. 

That the United States should continue to 
urge the convening of the second Hague Con- 
ference, and should urge the establishment of 
an International Parliament, and the other ma- 
chinery necessary to perfect an international 
organization for the administration of justice 
among nations, as justice is now administered 
among the States of the American Union. 


Be it further resolved, That the mayor is re- 
quested to name a Committee of Three to 
notify the Representative of this District, the 
Senators of this State, and the President of 
the United States of the passing of these reso- 
lutions. 

I am persuaded from personal contact 
with the masses of our people that they 
are ready to stand for a system of law 
and order co-extensive with our com- 
merce, and for an adequate navy pending 
universal consent to this practical plan 
for peace. 


GREENSBORO, ALABAMA, 


A Miracle 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT-SPOFFORD 


Aprit, April, full of hopes, 

All a world of sunny sheen 

’Round her, wanders up our slopes, 
Bluebirds following, in her hands 


Bursting leaf-bud’s tender green. 
Laughing, lilting, on the rocks 
She hangs her saxifrage, and gropes 


Thru dark woods with venturing bees 


To wet spots of anemones. 


There she makes the velvet nooks 
Of black and white and bubbling brooks 
Red with swinging maple-keys, 


Listens for the melting snows, 


Calls her violets, and goes 


Dreaming shyly of the rose 


Sometime opening where no blast 


Of the wild east: ever blows. 

Then climbs the sky with all her flocks 
Of huddled clouds in snowy bands, 

For far and undiscovered lands. 


And we smile this year as the last, 


Nor know a miracle has passed 
Into the Unknown from the Vast. 


Newsvuryport, Mass. 

















We are sure that every one of our readers will be interested in this picture of Abraham Lincoln read- 
ing Tue Inperenpent. Altho Lincoln was a warm friend and constant reader of THe INpEPENDENT, this 
of course, is not a real photograph of him—it is of Mr. Benjamin Chapin, who has impersonated Lincoln on 
the lecture platform for the past few years, and who has just written a drama called “Lincoln,” which began 
its career in this city at the Liberty Theatre, last Monday. We have been to the play, and if it impresses the 
American people as it has us, Mr. Chapin will have to travel up and down the land for many years to come 
until every city, town and hamlet shall have seen it. We do not say. that “Lincoln” is “the national Amer- 
ican drama,” or even a great play from a technical point of view but as a true and s repre- 
sentation of the man most beloved by the American people, it will touch the heart of evéryone. In 
the drama Lincoln is the central figure of selected scenes—domestic and political—loosely connected by 
a simple love story; but it is Mr. Chapin’s impersonation that makes the play. In form, feature, 
gait, gesture, even tone of voice, he is Mr. Lincoln’s double. His great height, his lanky loose jointed- 
ness, his lofty brow, deep set eyes, and gaunt cheeks are wonderfully exact. His side face (as this 
picture shows) seems actvally identical with Lincoln’s, and his front face nearly so. Mr. Chapin is at his 
best in the homelier parts of the play, where Mr. Lincoln is the “indulgent father, the patient and humor- 
ous husband, the kind-hearted friend, or the weary statesman sleepless beneath his load of anxieties;” but even 
in the climaxes, where the national fate hangs in the balance, he seems to measure up almost to the stature of 
the martyred President. ; < 
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A Week 








BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


of System 





... 





[Some of our readers, as we are still occasionally reminded, have not forgotten a for- 


mer article by “The Bachelor Maid.” 


This one will probably not stir up such a commotion, 


but still it requires some comment in our editorial pages.—Ep1ror.] 


CCORDING to’ my aunts and 
A grown up female cousins I was 
a most worthless little girl. My 

father spoiled me by teaching me Latin 
and my mother did even worse by weak- 
ly surrendering when I struck against 
serving the traditional apprenticeship in 
the use of my needle by hemming the 
family sheets. The result was (they 
said) just what might have been ex- 
pected. I would at any time neglect the 
most obvious domestic duties to devour 
a new book; nay, so shameless was I 
that I could sit down happily in the midst 
of the wildest disorder for a twentieth 
reading of my beloved “Innocents 
Abroad,” while my patient mother 


picked up my scattered raiment from 


floor and chairs, and toiled over its 
missing hooks and buttons. Furthermore, 
I had no very profound conviction of 
sin when an aunt would drop in on a 
Saturday and mention pointedly that 
when she stopped at Mrs. Carter’s she 
found little Mary seated by her mother’s 
side assisting in the weekly darning. So 
far as I permitted the incident to affect 
me at all it was to reflect that it was 
rather impertinent of my aunt and very 
stupid of little Mary Carter, whom I had 
always detested anyway since the day I 
invited her to my dolls’ dinner party and 
she gobbled up all the candy at the very 
beginning, instead of waiting for me to 
serve it in courses, as was seemly. With 
my consciousness of superiority in man- 
ners I could afford to regard with in- 
difference my trifling deficiencies in the 
field of needlework. 

Even now, with my youthful follies 
many years behind me, I trust that it is 
not heretical to say that I think I see in 
it alla striking example of how Provi- 
dence permits even our sins to work for 
good; for if I hadn’t read Scott and By- 
ron and Macaulay,and Greek and Roman 
history, and the various other classic 
things with which every civilized person 


is supposed to be familiar, during those 
unregenerate days when I could neglect 
all manner of other work for them with 
never a slightest prick of conscience, 
when I should like to know, could I ever 
have read them? . 

For, I assure you, I reformed—oh, 
long ago! 

It was about in my fourteenth year, I 
think, that paucity of other reading mat- 
ter led me to peruse a Sunday school pa- 
per story of a thoughtless girl who went 
off to a picnic and left her poor mother 
with-all the work of the house, five small 
children to comb and dress, and the in- 
evitable sick baby, to return and find the 
poor mother at death’s door, from which 
perilous location she was recalled only 
by the repentant prayers of the thought- 
less young girl, combined with some ef- 
forts on the part of the family physician. 
Considering the supposedly seared state 
of my conscience the effect upon it of 
this literary work was miraculous. What 
if my mother should die of overwork? 
I began to make my own bed and assist 
in the care of my little brother. But, my 
intellectual tastes continuing strong, the 
question arose: How prepare my lessons, 
read all the books I wished to and still 
be a comfort to my mother dear? Quite 
providentially there came in my way at 
this very time a highly convincing arti- 
cle, proving by examples drawn from 
life the stupendous results to be accom- 
plished by the systematic use of time. 
Here was the longed for solution, the 
method by which I might bring forth 


fruits worthy of repentance; from that 


hour dated my definite attempt to live a 
truly useful life. 

The initial step (it chanced to be my 
summer vacation) was to rise at five 
a. m., take a walk in the dewy morn and 
translate a page of Greek before break- 
fast. The practice of my music, out of 
consideration for the household, was to 
be deferred until after the morning meal, 
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while the remainder of my day was duly 
distributed to domestic tasks, reading 
more or less light, and social intercourse 
’ with my young friends. Some time in 
August the family attention was attract- 
ed to my diminution in weight and lack 
of enthusiasm even for spring chicken, 
and a physician was summoned. After 
some consideration he diagnosed my case 
as one of too much early rising. I do 
not know when a physician’s dictum has 
carried such conviction to my soul; with 
that one sin against my health I have 
never again been chargeable. But, tho 
an exhausted body forced me to a change 
of method, my faith was in no wise 
shaken in the saving grace of the prin- 
ciple, and, to this day, tho I’ve continu- 
ously seen my roseate morning castles of 
achievement collapse in melancholy 
ruins before nightfall, tho I’ve been 
“floored” by nervous prostration, I can- 
not renounce that early belief that if only 
one could ever have a single whole day 
in which to give the thing a fair trial, 
wonders might be accomplished, and 
even fame won, by the systematic em- 
ployment of one’s.time. 

Therefore, on New Year’s morning, 
1906, I, as usual, lay upon my pillow 
(until I was late for breakfast), and 
planned how, now that the Christmas 
rush was over, I should read up all the 
back numbers of my philological and 
other magazinés, besides three months’ 
accumulation of books, take up seriously 
a long purposed bit of investigation in 
connection with my own specialty, and, 
since my little musical gift appears to 
give pleasure to my friends, faithfully 
devote an hour and a half each day to 
piano practice. Besides this and my reg- 
ular work it seemed that it would not be 
difficult to find time for the daily paper 
and other periodicals dealing with cur- 
rent events. 

On January 2d I decided to postpone 
the beginning of the systematic life to 
the second week of the year. This would 
afford an opportunity to make up the 
sleep lost in course of the holiday week’s 
festivities, write letters of thanks for 
numerous Christmas presents yet unac- 
knowledged, and put my wardrobe in 
order. (In recent years I have learned 
to mead.) With Sunday morning I be- 
gan piously by starting early to church 
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—and took the particular car which was 
derailed at a switch half way downtown, 
and detained for thirty minutes. After 
church I decided to call upon Miss Rich- 
ardson to discuss details of a Y. W. C. 
A. meeting on Wednesday, which she 
had unexpectedly importuned me by tel- 
ephone to lead. That took the time be- 
fore dinner in which I had expected to 
read THE INDEPENDENT and study the 
lesson for my mission Sunday school 
class. Dinner over, I felt a headache 
coming on, and deciding that care of the 
health is, after all, a religious duty, I re- 
solved to forego the mission school and 
take a nap. I was just dozing off when 
Minnie Robertson came “just for a sec- 
ond”—and stayed until dark. When 
bedtime came I was disgustingly sleep- 
less, and so, of course, overslept in the 
morning. -I was late to breakfast, and 
feeling constrained to interview my wash- 
erwoman relative to the matter of starch 
in petticoats, I barely reached the scene 
of my daily labors as the nine o'clock 
bell sounded. However, the day was 
not bluer than Mondays in general, and 
I dismissed my last class with consid- 
erable enthusiasm, surviving for the 
plans for my out of college hours. 

But the sight of sundry pictures, 
books, handkerchief cases and hatpin 


“holders recently acquired recalled to me 


as I entered my room the scandalous fact 
that their givers were still unthanked, 
and that, worse still, I had never re- 
sponded to Charlotte Briggs’s letter sug- 
gesting that she and her husband might 
stop here this month on their way to 
California, and it was written two weeks 
before. I decided that these letters could 
be delayed no longer, if they took till 
dinner time (and they did), and, any- 
way, there would still be the evening for 
music and the Classical Review. At 
dinner young Dr. Christopher represent- 
ed to me that the fondest desire of his 
heart was to hear “Die Walkiire” in my 
company ; in fact, he had bought tickets, 
so that we simply must go. Well, we 
had a nice little supper afterward, and I 
hope his devoted aunt didn’t wake up 
and look at her watch when we came in. 

Tuesday morning I again went to 
breakfast in slippers and a consciousness 
that my shirt waist was not fastened 
down in the back. That afternoon I had 
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just come in from work when Sara 
Williams telephoned to krow if I would 
go for a walk. Now there is no express- 
ing how I enjoy Sara. She is a lovely 
oasis of cleverness in my desert of unin- 
teresting feminine (not to say mascu- 
line) acquaintance. Besides, daily exer- 
cise is necessarily a part of any civilized 
“system,” and I saw how I could return 
mentally and physically refreshed by a 
brisk half hour’s walk with her, and then 
accomplish ever so much before dinner. 
But Sara wanted to walk on the river 
front. We had a perfectly beautiful time 
climbing around cotton bales and tar 
spattered lumber, watching the winter 
sunset and abusing our respective board- 
ing houses and mutual- friends—but we 
did not return till dark. And that night 
there was Mrs. Irwin’s euchre. Of 
course I was too tired to go, but then it 
was partly in my honor, and how could I 
send regrets at the last moment? I went 
and brought home the first prize. 
Wednesday’s breakfast I prefer to 
pass over in silence. I proposed to de- 
vote the hour and a half between my last 
class and the Y. W. C. A. meeting that 
afternoon to a batch of exercises which 
an aggravated case of conscience had 
impelled me to require of the freshman 
class that morning. During the time two 
freshmen came to ask for a list of de- 
sirable class mottoes, Nellie Lovell to 
beg suggestions for the ’06 Annual, and 
a fellow teacher (who shows no symp- 
toms of living by “system”) just 
dropped in to chat a bit because she no- 
ticed that I was in my class room. Just 
at the close of the Y. W. C. A. meeting 
there came a deluge of rain, which kept 
us prisoners until I reached my lodging 
after dark and in bare time for dinner. 
As we ascended the stairs together after 
that function Miss Bailey assured me 
that she just must have my opinion on 
her new hat—she’d bring it to my room 
in a. minute. She did not carry it out 
of my room for over sixty minutes, and 
after the amount of information ac- 
quired in that space as to what sister 
Mollie paid for her hats and gowns in 
New York, and what taste brother Will 
displayed in selecting apparel for his 
wife, and how Miss Bailey herself had 
never worn low shoes, with reasons an- 
nexed, I felt no desire for philology or 


Chopin’s “Etudes.” The temporary 
adoption of an “early to bed and early to 
rise” policy made me the second person 
in the dining room Thursday morning. . 
When I ventured some jocose observa- 
tions upon it as a notable occurrence, old 
Mrs. Kelly, who was first, said, in a 
voice charged with italics: 

“When J was young we were taught 
that by using time systematically it was 
possible to be on time for all things, 
but I suppose you ‘new women’ have im- 
proved upon that idea.” (Mrs. Kelly di- 
vides her time between crocheting in her 
own room and flaying the reputations of 
her acquaintances in the rooms of oth- 
ers, and is justly proud of never having 
earned a dollar or committed any other 
“unfeminine” act in all her long and 
blameless life.) 

Thursday is the day for senior note- 
books to be handed in. During the two 
hours in which I tried to correct them 
seven people came to my room on busi- 
ness of varying degrees of legitimacy. 
When I reached my own room at three- 
thirty I found letters from Mrs. Everett, 
requesting the address of my Chicago 
dressmaker by return mail, and from 
Mollie Wentworth, abusing me for not 
having answered her last letter. (Mol- 
lie does that systematically once a 
month.) My conscience did prick me 
concerning Mollie, so, turning a stoical 
back upon piano and magazines, I ap- 
plied myself to those letters as soon as 
I could remove my hat and coat. Then 
I remembered Tom and his immensely 
entertaining letter of Christmas week. 
Tom is my brother-in-law, and I’m ex- 
ceedingly fond of him. I also appreciate 
the benefits of keeping him fond of me. 
Besides, Alice is away on a visit, and 
what could cheer his loneliness more 
than a letter from her sister? There 
was just time to get it in before dinner. 
That was the night for the regular meet- 
ing of the Beethoven Society, and at- 
tendance at that is a duty in whose per- 
formance I am rather scrupulous, it be- 
ing an organization dedicated to the ele- 
vation of musical taste in a community 
which delights equally in ragtime and 
light opera. I returned late, overslept 
again, and partook of my oatmeal (while 
the other boarders had reached the stage 
of pork chops) amid superior smiles 
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from Mrs. Kelly and black silence from 
my landlady. Just after breakfast there 
came a letter from Bob. Bob is my 
young brother, temporarily a medical 
student and perennially “broke.” His 
casual remark that he had nothing 
wherewith to pay his next board bill 
touched me no less for being familiar. 
I had a “vacant hour” between one and 
two, just time enough to dash to the 
bank and send off a token of sisterly af- 
fection under a special delivery stamp. 
On my desk upon my return from that 
errand were a notice of an important 
meeting on. Saturday of the Political 
Equality Club, at which all members 
were “urgently requested to be present,” 
and a note. from a fellow teacher hoping 
that I would honor her by attending the 
lecture which she purposed giving that 
night before a club at the other end of 
the city. I already had an appointment 
at four o’clock with Miss Winters to go 
to the meeting of a charitable society 
which she is organizing. At half past 
three, I being barely in from college and 
having not even begun my toilet, she was 
announced. As, twenty minutes later, I 
entered the parlor, feeling “thrown to- 
gether” and generally unamiable, she re- 
marked, with the air of one achieving 
an entirely new and original witticism: 
“The late Miss Ke: 

“Our engagement 
o'clock,” I said. 

“Oh, yes! I know it,” she answered ; 
“but I got tired of sitting in my room, 
so I thought I’d just come along.” 

At the meeting, where I had expected 
to be only a spectator, they elected me 
as treasurer, and said that they had 
chosen Friday for the day of meeting 
because they knew that that would make 
it possible for me always to be present. 
I had not strength enough left to protest, 
nor, later, to invent a plausible excuse 
for staying away from that lecture. I 
went, and was caught in the rain—in the 
suit which I had pressed only last week. 

It is now Saturday. 
to the Equality Club meeting; I am not 
going to admit a caller, I am not going 
to write a letter; I think I am not even 
going to mend, tho there my black voile 
has been hanging unworn for a month 
because of a hole in the yoke, and the 
sleeves getting more out of fashion ev- 


was for four 


I am not going. 
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ery minute. I have not done one thing 
that I ought to have done today; but I 
have freed my mind. A&s I look over 
these pages I wonder—to what end? 
For the most lenient critic would tell me 
that.they possess no unity. Of course 
not. How may there be unity in the his- 
tory of events bound together only by 
their conspicuous lack of that quality? 
Yet if it is an excellence in literary style 
that one’s very mode of expression be 
permeated with that which he seeks to 
describe, the most stubborn editor must 
recognize in these pages an example 
thereof hardly to be surpassed. 

But, aside from literary merit, where 
is the moral? Tlicre be those, I am 
aware, wives.of Methodist ministers and 
estimable adherents of sundry other 
creeds, who have expressed their doubts 
as to my ability to write a moral treatise 
at best, much less at the end of so ex- 
asperating a week.. But it seems to me 
that the impartial reader of these pages 
must detect in me certain gropings after 
the useful life, so far as any unwedded 
champion of race suicide and divorce 
may hope to attain it. Therefore I have 
a feeling that there must be a moral 
somewhere in this week’s—and many an- 
other week’s—experiences, could some 
one but point it out; I would reject the 
trite and easy explanation that in its dis- 
appointments may be found that chasten- 
ing which makes for growth of charac- 
ter, for I see no evidence of its truth. 
Nor am I disposed to listen to another 
gely obvious suggestion sure to be 
offered: that one may not hope to com- 
bine in a single person the professional 
woman, the amateur musician, the 
church worker and the social favorite. 
Would you have me renounce all inter- 
est in charitable and religious work? And 
as for music, consider its admitted effect 
upon the savage breast (which my 
mother, from extensive experience in her 
own family, declares the school teacher’s 
all too prone to be). And one of my 
life’s loftiest aims is to disprove by per- 
sonal example the absurd charge that 
professional women dack the graces of 
those bred for matrimony alone; there- 
fore, must I on principle cling to the hu- 
manizing influences of social life. In 
short, I refuse to listen to any suggestion 
that it is thru fault of my own that each 
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week’s end finds me lamenting because of 
“nothing done.” My system is all right; 
of that I’m sure—if I were the only be- 
ing on the planet. Or if I could control 
the actions of.all who surround me. If 


* I could do that—ah! no longer should I 


be the victim of the non-professional and 
the non-systematic. For I should per- 
suade some millionaire philanthropist to 
provide a vast asylum for the segrega- 
tion (with due forms of amusement) of 
the people who have no other definite 
way of passing their own time than by 
wasting that of others. And I should try 
to provide people with some other means 
of recreation, instruction and philan- 
thropic activity besides the everlasting 
“club.” (Alice, who lives in the most 
“clubbed” town in the State, and, for her 
husband’s profession’s sake feels con- 
strained to belong to them all, declares 
that all the time she would devote to 
their supposed objects is absorbed in 
making chicken salad and dressing her- 
self for their regular meetings and extra 
“entertainments.”) I am not sure that 
I should absolutely wipe out the calling 
system, but I should never again in my 
tenderness of conscience submit to the 
chronic “dropper-in” and the yet more 
deadly “stayer.” And I should’ suggest 
to adoring pupils and the impressionable 


female whom I meet at summer resorts 
and on railway trains that they find 
some other outlet for their affection and 
admiration than thru an active and vol- 
uminous correspondence. Nor should I 
permit the “peace” of Christmastide to 
be disturbed by the necessity of a per- 
functory acknowledgment of all gifts 
before Twelfth Night. 

But since this method of carrying out 
my system, beautiful and simple tho it 
be, seems at present impracticable, I am 
meditating something else as a tem- 
porary expedient. It is a movement in 
favor of the establishment by govern- 
ment of a rigorous press censorship for 
the purpose of suppressing all literature _ 
maintaining the feasibility of a system- 
atic life in a society where all created 
things are in league to oppose it. For 
if that ignis fatuus had not been set 
glimmering before my deluded eyes in 
guileless youth, I might today be happy 
and worthless. But I must dress for the 
call which Sara and I are to make this 
evening upon Mrs. Gresham. We 
haven’t been there this winter, and are 
conscience stricken. . I wonder if 
Mrs. Gresham is bearing the omis- 
sion with as light a heart as I bear 
the like sins of my acquaintances toward 
me. 


The Lure of Spring 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON 
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Dw a robin call 
From the alder tall? 
Oh, listen. . ...... Hush. 
Did I hear a thrush? 
And the gray wood thru 
Did I catch the blue 
Of a bluebird’s wing? 
Did a sparrow sing? 
(Or do I dream?) 


Hark, hark! 

From the lonely mere 

That shrill note set 

In the flageolet 

Of the frog? 

Sweet, fine and clear, 

From the meadow—hark! 

The song of the lark? 
(Or do T dream?) 


Did I hear, 


Did I hear, 


And trembling and high 

Did a voice go by— 

Sweet, lyrical, pure— 

With a thrill and a lure? 

Did it rise and fall, 

Flute-like, and call— 

“Oh, waken and sing, 

I am Spring, I am Spring!” 
Or do I dream?) 


And hand in hand 
Thru the flower-sweet land, 
Did we go the way 
Spring went today? 
Dearest, thru bloom - 
And song and perfume, 
Did we—did we— 
Find Arcady? 

(Or do I dream?) 


New Wwuatcom, Was. 





The Republic and the Zone 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON AND GARDNER RICHARDSON 


[The three previous articles of this series have dealt with “The Present Condition of 
Affairs In Panama,” “Life In the Canal Zone” and “The Sea-Level versus the Lock Canal.” 
Two more articles describing some scenes in picturesque Panama, and giving the laborers’ 
point of view, will be published in our next issue.—Eprtor.] 


HE relation between the Govern- 
ey ment of the United States and 
that of the Republic of Panama 

in regard to the Canal Zone is so entirely 
unprecedented and peculiar, and. involves 


sO many intricate and undecided ques-- 


tions of administration and jurisdiction, 
that it would long ago have led to serious 
conflict if it had not been for the tact 
and good will. which have hitherto .been 
exercised on both sides. Such close har- 
mony between the heads of both Govern- 
ments cannot, however, be expected to 
continue indefinitely under party or per- 
sonal changes of administration. The 
spirit of generosity, concession and com- 
promise which shas smoothed over the 
difficulties which have arisen is likely to 
die out, and racial antipathies and nation- 
al jealousies, now latent, will in time pre- 
vail. In some respects the position of 
Governor Magoon is like that of a Brit- 
ish resident adviser in the Native States 
of India, but instead of having a despotic 
maharajah to manage, he has to deal with 
the President of an independent and sen- 
sitive people. 

The Canal Zone does not belong to the 
United States, but what we lack to make 
our ownership complete it is difficult for 
one who is not a lawyer to say. Our le- 


gal rights are thus defined in the treaty 
signed at Washington November 18, 
1903: a 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occupation 
and control of the zone of land and land under 
water for the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation and protection of said canal 
of.a width of ten miles, extending to the dis- 
ance of five miles on each side of the center 
line of the route of the canal to be constructed. 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all the rights, power and au- 
thority. within the Zone which . the 
United States would possess and exercise if 
it were the sovereign of the territory : 
to the entire exclusion of the exercise by the 
Republic of Panama of any such sovereign 
rights, power and authority.” 

Besides the Zone, we have the same 
rights over any other land-and water 
“which may be necessary or convenient 
for the construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation and protection of said 
canal. a 

As an instance of the conflicts that 
arise between the United States and her 
protégée may be adduced the tobacco 
monopoly. The United States has the 
right, according to the treaty, to import 
free of any duty or restriction all pro- 
visions “and other things necessary and 
convenient” for officers and employees, 
and most of these class tobacco in some 
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The French Record and Our Own. 


The Height of the Solid Line Shows the Number of Deaths from Yel- 


low Fever Per Thousand of Employees for Each Month Under the French Régime (1881-1889), and the Dotted 
Line the Corresponding Mortality from Yellow Fever Under American Management (1904-1905), 














The American Way of Making the Dirt Fly in the Culebra Cut. 
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form as both “necéssary and con- 
venient.” But the Colombian Govern- 
ment in 1901, when it was hard up for 
money on account of revolutions, sold 
the tobacco monopoly for a term of five 
years, and the Panaman Government, 
when it came into power in 1903, did not 
disturb the arrangement. The conces- 
sionaire, Mr. Isaac Brandon, a promi- 
nent banker of Panama, was one of the 
financial backers of the revolution which 
freed Panama from Colombian control. 
But a clause was inserted in the new 
constitution providing that the conces- 
sion was not to be renewed. So when 
the Canal Commission began to supply 
its employes with tobacco, together with 
other “staple and fancy groceries,” it 
ran up against this concession, and had 
to go out of the business. By the terms 
of the concession Mr. Brandon and no- 
body else has the right to import tobac- 
co into Panama frée of all duty. All 
other importers have to pay to him a 
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duty of $2 gold for each kilogram. The 
working of the law may be illustrated by 
this example: An American who wanted 
a particular brand of cigars for his own 
use sent to the States for $5 worth, but 
before he could get them from the cus- 
tom house he had to pay Mr. Brandon 
$10.for the privilege. Or, another case, 
a man importing $18 worth of tobacco 
paid Mr. Brandon $75 for it. The con- 
cessionaire, of course, can sell his own 
tobacco, which he imports. free, at almost 
any price that suits him. 

This was one of the difficulties which 
Secretary Taft was to arrange by his 
visit to the Isthmus, but since he found 
that the concession was to expire in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, and that the constitution 
prohibited its renewal, he decided to let it 
alone. In order to prevent its being made 
more extortionate by raising the duty 
and thereby enabling the concessionaire 
to raise his price, he stipulated that the 
duty should not be raised, and this was 











The Bucket and Crane Method of Excavating Used By the French. From a Photograph Taken in 1888. 
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Building In Panama. 








It Takes Two Men Twenty Minutes to Hoist Eight Brick to the Top of the Building. 


This is, However, Quite Rapid Enough to Keep the Bricklayers Supplied. 


made one of the provisions of the exec- 
utive order of December 12th, 1904. 

But the matter was not settled so hap- 
pily as it seemed, for when the cigar con- 
cession expired February 28th, it was re- 
newed for ten months longer by order of 


President Amador. His justification for 
this action is that he has no power to 
lower or remove the duty on tobacco, 
and that to abolish the concession with- 
out this would deprive the people of to- 
bacco except at extravagant prices. Sev- 
eral merchants who wanted to share in 
the tobacco business offered to protect 
the country from this calamity, but they 
were not able to overcome the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional scruples. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that in the formation 
of his opinion he relied somewhat upon 
his legal adviser in such matters, the 
Secretary of Finance, who has a double 
reason to be regarded as an expert on 
the subject, for besides being officially 
in charge of the customs, he is a partner 
of Mr. Brandon’s. Accordingly an un- 


pretentious and economical advertise- 
ment was inserted in a Panama paper 
shortly before the expiration of the con- 
cession asking for bids, and it was again 
awarded, without formidable competi- 
tion, to Mr. Brandon for ten months, at 
the end of which time Congress will be 
in session. He now pays $2,125 a month, 
which is 50 per cent. more than he has 
been paying. The total value of the new 
concession is estimated at $300,000 by 
some who did not get it. 

Another source of revenue of the Pa- 
naman Republic is the lottery concession, 
which pays 10 per cent. of its gross re- 
ceipts to the Government. The national 
lottery occupies the lower floor of the 
Bishop’s palace, on the opposite side of 
the Plaza from the Cathedral, and Sun- 
days when the drawings take place it is 
the center. of an excited crowd. The 
President of the Republic owns fifteen lot- 
tery shares. Everywhere, on the cornets 
of the streets and in the markets, are men, 
women and children holding out bunches 
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of lottery tickets for sale; everywhere, 
that is, except in the Canal Zone, for 
there public gambling is prohibited. The 
Panaman Government objected strenu- 
ously to this restriction on one of their 
national institutions, and brought the 
‘matter before our Supreme Court, which 
held that Congress had not yet extended 
their jurisdiction over the Zone. 

This leaves the Zonal Government in 
a very peculiar position. Since the expi- 
ration of the last Congress the Commis- 
sion has no legislative power, and, un- 
less the President has power to do it, 
there is no way of enacting new laws or 
altering the present code, which is adapt- 
ed from that of Porto Rico. For the 
most part they are obliged to meet emer- 
gencies by acting under.the vague term 
of “the police power”; which, as some of 
our municipalities have found, is elastic 
enough for almost any purpose. An 


American citizen may be condemned and 
executed by the courts of the Zone with- 
out writ of habeas corpus, right of trial 
by jury, appeal to a higher court, or any 


of those coniforts and conveniences 
which common law has accustomed us to 
think necessary for the assurance of jus- 
tice. As a matter of fact, it has not been 
found necessary to put anybody to death 
—that is, by formal condemnation—altho 
in one instance that came under our ob- 
servation a man was shot at Empire 
while trying to escape from the chain 
gang working on the road. He was a 
Jamaican negro serving a three-years’ 
sentence for raising a pay check. When 
stopped by the sergeant he attempted to 
fell him with his ball and chain, but was 
shot and instantly killed by a negro po- 
liceman. A coroner’s jury was convened, 
the policeman acquitted, the convict bur- 
ied and the whole affair over by noon. 
There are about 40 prisoners in the 
Zone penitentiary, and the police make 
about 350 arrests a month, few of them 
for serious offenses. 

The Zone police, under Captain Shan- 
ton, is a very creditable force of about 
210 men. Public gambling and houses of 
prostitution are banished from the Zone, 
altho they are to be found in the cities of 
Panama and Colon, which can be reached 
within an hour or two, The order 
maintained on the Zone is so strict as to 
be irksome to certain kinds of men. “It 
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is like being in prison to live in the Zone,” 
we heard, and several complained to us 
loudly over being deprived of their in- 
alienable rights as Southern gentlemen of 
“cuffing a sassy nigger.” 

As a whole, both the white and black 
employees are a very peaceable lot, and 
either a man or woman is safer from 
insult and injury, day or night, anywhere 
on the Zone or in the cities, than he 
would be, say, in the suburbs of Chicago. 
There is nothing at all of the exuberant 
rowdyism characteristic of the mining 
camp or construction gang in the States. 
But there is still much vice of a dull, 
gross kind, and many of the men fall 
victims to hard drinking or heavy play- 
ing. ; 

The postal service, like almost every- 
thing else on the Isthmus, is duplex. We 
began by using our own stamps, sur- 
charged “Canal Zone,” for our own mail, 


-but this was objected to by the Republic 


as robbing. her of part of her revenue, 
altho it is hard to see how. So, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of President 
Roosevelt not “to interfere with the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the Republic of 
Panama,” we burned our stamps, $4,000 
worth—much to the joy of the few col- 
lectors who had got hold of specimens— 
and now we buy the stamps of Panama 
at 40 per cent. of their face value, print 
“Canal Zone” across them in red ink, 
and sell them at face value to our em- 
ployees for their private correspondence. 
The letters written home by Americans 
on the Zone are received by our own 
postmasters and transmitted by our own 
railroad and steamship lines. The au- 
thorities of the Republic of Panama do 
not handle them and are by treaty ex- 
pressly prohibited from even opening the 
pouches that contain them, yet Panama 
gets 40 per cent. of the postage on them. 
Of course this American mail amounts 
to much more than the native mail. This 
double postal system is the cause of 
much delay and annoyance. It some- 
times takes two or three days for a let- 
ter to get transferred from a Panaman 
post-office to a Zonal post - office, altho 
they are really in the same towns and 
only a few blocks apart. 

The two monetary systems on the 
Isthmus, are very confusing to a stran- 
ger. In change for a United States 
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greenback he gets from the storekeeper 
a handful of Panaman silver, which is 
usually more than he expects and less 
than he is entitled to. The white men 
in the employ of the Commission are 
paid in gold—that is, American bills, and 
the black men in Panaman silver worth 
only half as much. This ratio of two to 
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coined at the United States mint in Phil- 
adelphia, and turned over by the Govern- 
ment of Panama to these banks, who is- 
sue it to us as needed for the payroll of 
the laborers. 

There is no coin smaller than the ten 
cents silver, the equivalent of our nickel, 
so for subsidiary coins the people of Pan- 








Hand Drilling for Blasting in Soft Rock on the Side of the Culebra Cut. 


one is maintained by an agreement he- 
tween the United States and the four 
banks of Panama, Isaac Brandon & 
Bros., Ehrman & Co., The International 
Banking Co., and The American Trade 
Development Co., who have the handling 
of all the money, some $700,000 a month, 
paid out by the Commission for labor 
and material. The Panaman silver is 


ama have adopted the custom of free 
and unlimited coinage of tobacco with- 
out asking the consent of any other na- 
tion. If a Chinaman offers you a fresh 
cocoanut for 15 cents, you give him two 
Panama dimes and get a neatly wrapped 
plug of tobacco, two inches square, as 
change. As we have already explained, 
it is Mr. Brandon who keeps the tobacco 
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as well as the silver from depreciating 
below. its coinage value. 

The cities of Panama and Colon are 
excluded from the Zone, but even in 
them we have the right of sanitation, 
which nowadays means a great deal. It 
means that we tear up their streets, put 
down water and sewer pipes, and impose 
and collect rates to pay for them; that 
we make periodic visits to every room in 
every house, to see that it is kept suffi- 
ciently clean; that we screen their cis- 
terns and put spigots in every rain barrel ; 
that we cut down trees in plazas; that 
we quarantine cities and ports at our 
pleasure; that we burn sulfur in their 
houses and thereby spoil their pianos, 
brasswork and silverware, and occasion- 
ally set fire to the building ; that we move 
houses or tear them down as we please; 
we take patients away from their fam- 
ilies and physicians; we offer up strange 
incense in the churches; we impose a fine 
of five dollars when we find in a back 
yard a tin can with a few “wigglers” in 
it; all of which drastic measures have 
been justified by their results. 

The people of Panama have submitted 
with remarkable patience to these high- 
handed proceedings, which appear to 
most of them absurd and unnecessary. 
Still, our sanitary measures have caused 
a great deal of popular animosity against 
us. Many claims for damages have been 


filed. Where these were clearly just and ~ 


for small sums they have been paid, but 
the larger and more doubtful ones are 
“pending,” which means that we will pay 
whenever and whatever we like, for there 
is no way in which suit can be brought 
against the United States. 

The people of Latin America do not 
have our fear of yellow fever, which they 
regard as one of the inevitable ills of life, 
much as we do measles or ‘consumption. 
They do not think it is worth while to 
screen their windows to prevent it, but 
if a case of the plague appears, they are 
willing to burn down the town if it would 
do any good. When a man at La Boca, 
the Pacific terminal of the Canal, came 
down with it, South and Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico quarantined against the 
port, and it was more than a month alto- 
gether before there was clear sailing 
again, so the congested freight could be 
cleared away. And this was a time when 
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a free exit at the Pacific end was most 
needed, for the overloaded docks at Co- 
lon, on the Atlantic, had not yet been 
freed from the accumulations of the pre- 
ceding months. Chief Engineer Stevens 
says that he “found, on his arrival last 
August, from 13,000 to 16,000 tons of 
freight piled up at Colon in a hopeless 
mass of confusion.” Some of it had been 
there for a year and a half. For 3,000 
packages of it no papers could be found, 
and some of it has not yet found owners. 

Modern sanitarians are not working in 
the dark as much as their predecessors. 
Just as they got rid of yellow fever by 
killing off the Stegomyia mosquitoes, so 
they checked the bubonic plague by kill- 
ing the rats which carry the disease. Dr. 
Perry, the Pied Piper of La Boca, at- 
tacked the rats on the wharf and ships, 
and by trap, poison and sulfur dioxide 
destroyed them at the rate of several hun- 
dred a month. Many of them, on being 
examined in the hospital laboratory, were 
found to be infected with the plague. 
The buildings and wharves were cleaned 
by washing with a solution of mercury 
bichloride. There were only two cases 
and deaths from the plague at La Boca, 
in June and in August, and since then 
none. The: hospital still buys all the rats 
offered, dead or alive, at 5 cents a head, 
but none of them are infected. 

As for the yellow fever, the record of 
its conquest is best shown in the accom- 
panying chart, which compares the num- 
ber of deaths per thousand from this dis- 
ease during the French occupation with 


that of the American. We have now 23,- 


000 employees on the rolls, and most of 
these are not immune. The French at 
their busiest period, 1884-1887, had 15,- 
000 to 17,500 employees, and lost from 
128 to 308 a year from yellow fever alone. 
The average sick rate among our em- 
ployees is from 20 to 22 per thousand, 
which means that about 500 men are in 
the hospitals at any one time. Among 
the negroes, who constitute six-sevenths 
of the total force, pneumonia is the most 
fatal disease. 

The politics of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, like those of one of our country 
towns, resolves itself essentially into a 
fight between banks for the control of 
the public funds. The Republic started 
off in life with the comfortable dowry of 
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$10,000,000 from us, and we have prom- 
ised also $250,000 a year in perpetuity 
after nine years, which, at the present 
rate of progress on the canal, we must 
begin to pay several years before it is 
finished. Of this sum about $8,000,000 


is invested in American securities, pay- . 


ing from 3} to 4 per cent. interest. The 
last and only Congress of Panama ap- 
propriated a million and a half for pub- 
lic improvements, which was distributed 
after the manner of our river and harbor 
appropriations, a little to each section of 
the country and a good deal to some, for 
building roads, bridges, wharves, etc. 
All of these are very much needed, no 
doubt, but whether the money has been 
spent wisely and how much is left are 
questions which those who are “out” 
would like to find out for themselves by 
getting at the books, for they claim that 
no valid or complete financial report is 
ever made by the Governments. That 
the Government is chary with its reports 
is indeed apparent. There is no descrip- 
tive literature published on the geogra- 
phy, history and resources of the coun- 
try, and no census has been taken since 
1870. At that time the population was 
220,000, but now it is probably greater 
by half. The area of the Republic is 32,- 
380 square miles, about the size of Maine. 
There are no roads running its length 
and very few across it. 


In politics Panama always used to be-- 


Liberal, and sent up to Bogota solid dele- 
gations of that party. The Conservatives, 
even with the aid of the Colombian army, 
were never able to do more than hold 
Colon and Panama. At the time of the 
Revolution, the leaders of both parties 
got together, and Don Amador Guerrero, 
a Conservative, was elected President of 
the new Republic, and Don Pablo Arose- 
mena, a Liberal, became Vice President. 
The Liberals think that the Conservative 
ring have ruled the country and spent its 
money in their own interests, and they 
are making a determined effort to win 
the election next June, with Don Pablo 
as their candidate for President. But 
they charge that the Government is not 
going to allow a fair election; that their 
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men are being disfranchised and refused 
registration. Under the present régume 
the mayor and other local officers are ap- 
pointed by the President, who is, there- 
fore, in a position to exert a great influ- 
ence in all parts of the country: The Lib- 
erals believe in local self-government. 
Then, too, the Conservatives in power 
have the support of the Church, for the 
Liberals believe in a separation of Church 
and State, and would cut off the appro- 
priation of public money now made for 
ecclesiastical purposes, which is $39,000 
a year, besides that paid for the Church 
schools. In addition, the Conservatives - 
boast that they have the backing of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who will not wish to see 
a Government so pliant to American in- 
fluences as the present one replaced by 
one of doubtful attitude, which will have 
to be placated by new concessions. But 
Secretary Root has given assurance that 
the United States will not interfere in the 
election in any way. 

This is doubtless true if they are 
peaceable, but if the Liberals should at- 
tempt to gain by force of arms what they 
think they have been cheated out of at 
the polls, the United States would be 
forced to take a hand to preserve order. 
We put a stop to one fight between the 
Liberals and Conservatives in Panama 
by running an impromptu armored train 
up and down the railroad, and that was 
years before we had our present treaty 
rights. 

If “the revolution of July” comes off 
—and people on the Isthmus talk of it as 
confidently as they speak of Christmas’s 
coming—there would be a_ strong 
temptation for us to put an end to this 
duality of government by annexing the 
country. But it would not be a favor- 
able time to do this, for in July, also, the 
Pan-American Congress meets at Rio 
Janeiro, and it is reported that Colom- 
bia will there bring forward a claim for 
damages against us for alienating the af- 
fections of Panama. In this she is like- 
ly to have the backing of some of the 
other American republics, and it would 
be embarrassing for us to have Panama 
on our hands just then. 





The State Management of Railways in 
Italy 


BY CAVALIER GUSTAVO VIGNA DEL FERRO 


[We have hardly realized in this country the Revolutionary movement in Italy whereby 
the National Government is peacefully taking ever the privately owned railroads. As the 
railroad question is apparently from now on to be in politics in this country, it should in-* 
terest us to see how Italy solves her Railroad Problems.—Ebp1Tor.] 


Italy, which for twenty years has 

been entrusted to private enter- 
prise, is now, in accordance with the 
Convention of 1885, about to be resumed 
by the State, an experiment but imper- 
fectly tried before that date, A complex 
train of circumstances and a strong cur- 
rent of public opinion have led to this 
decision on the part of the Government. 
The causes are for the greater part polit- 
ical, and are such as prevail more or less 
in all the countries of Europe. Radicals 
and Socialists have always advocated 
State management because of their be- 
lief in the advantage of concentrated 
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public action, and the conservative party 
agrees with them on this point, but for 
another reason, viz., because all railway 
servants would, under State management, 


be disciplined, and directly under 
Government control should mobilization 
of the army be necessary. To these gen- 
eral reasons there may be added others 
which apply particularly to Italy. In 
almost all countries railways repay more 
or less. the capital invested in them. But 
in Italy the question is more complex; 
a few lines pay their cost fully, some 
yield a miserable interest on the capital, 
and others nothing whatever, in which 
case the public pays while making little 
or no use of the railway. The railway 
convention planned by Genala in 1885 
did not realize expectation. Its admin- 
istrative system was too complicated, its 
arrangements not clearly defined, its ob- 
ligations and rights uncertain and con- 
fused, united to an excessive uniformity 
in services, and tariffs not sufficiently 
adapted to the exigencies of time and 
place. But the part where faults (not 
always involuntary) and defects were 
most discernible and on account of which 
complaints were most justifiable was the 
financial system. The times were unpro- 
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pitious; the rosy illusions of the period 
when this arrangement was propounded 
were followed by another period in which 
depression, discouragement and financial 
disaster disturbed the entire life of the 
country, and consequently diminished 
railway activity. The funds for main- 
taining and improving the lines, the sta- 
tions, the plant, and the general working 
power were totally inadequate, having 
been computed on estimates too meagre 
and drawn from imsecure sources. 
Hence, a debt from the State to the com- 
panies gradually accumulated until it 
rose to a sum of 1,500,000,000 francs, 
now to be liquidated. Given such a state 
of affairs it is not surprising that in the 
various offers by the railway companies, 
from November, 1902, until a few months 
ago, there should always appear as a 
fundamental principle, the payment, in 
one form or other, of some interest on 
the capital, even if small. There is no 
longer any industrial firm to buy up a 
railway and take on itself all the hazards 
and risks of a private enterprise ; it is only 
the capitalist who, judging by the results 
of the last twenty years, will make the 
experiment of investing his money, shar- 
ing the profits with the State. And, for 
this reason, all proposals not founded on 
the principle of reimbursement of costs, 
whether for diminution of tariffs, in- 
crease of train service, or for improve- 
ments consistent with modern require- 
ments, had to be followed by special com- 
pensation. Certainly the events of later 
years and the previsions as to the in- 
evitable consequences of the new eco- 
nomic social tendencies are such as to 
justify these demands. Home and for- 
eign markets vary with the state of agri- 
cultural and industrial production; na- 
tional industries are peculiarly sensitive 
to the consequences of protectionist trea- 
ties, also to the effects of the care which 
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some European states bestow on their 
own industries, fostering their develop- 
ment and preventing crises. Hence the 
necessity for the State to intervene, pro- 
tecting production by the reduction of 
tariffs, sometimes even to the mere cost 
of transit, so that the supply may baffle 
foreign competition and also reach dis- 
tant markets. 

The growing need for means of ex- 
pansion in country places with a re- 
dundant population poorer than that of 
the cities ; the desirability of granting re- 
duced rates of traveling to workmen and 
tillers of the soil and accommodation for 
third class passengers in the faster trains 
and greater facility for international 
communication—these with other causes 
oblige the State to request, nay, to com- 
mand increase and other improvements 
in the train service, tho there may not 
always follow, especially at first, the an- 
ticipated benefits. 

Social changes and changes even 
greater in the conditions of labor have 
contributed in Italy, as in other coun- 
tries, to raise the wages of railway ser- 
vants, their work being increased by the 
augmentation of traffic. Increase of 
work demands, in the interest of public 
safety, a shortening of the working hours 
in certain branches of the service, thereby 
causing a greater outlay in wages, whick 
at the present time represents about two- 
thirds of the total working expenditure. 
In this state of things and in uncertainty 
as to future cost of working it is easy 
to see how capital is frightened away 
from such risky enterprise unless spe- 
cially guaranteed. The State, on the 
other hand, cannot fix the tariffs or time 
tables for any certain number of years 
without detriment to the economic con- 
dition of the country, which in many 
ways shows an encouraging development 
in industries and commerce, and there- 
fore demands more frequent, more rapid 
and less costly means of transport. For 
all these reasons, and others more espe- 
cially. Italian which I omit for the sake 
of brevity, the general public and lead- 
ing men are fully persuaded of the ne- 
cessity of the railways being again 
placed under the management of the 
State. 

It may, therefore, interest American 
readers to know that the system about to 
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be adopted in Italy is in its general lines 
the same as that which at no very dis- 
tant period will be necessary in the 
United States. Of this there is an indi- 
cation in the proposal of President 
Roosevelt to restore that authority to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of 
which it had been partially deprived by 
the well known decision of the Supreme 
Court. 


In Italy, about a year ago, as the 3oth 
of June, which was the limit of time ap- 
pointed by the convention, approached, 
it was considered desirable to appoint a 
Parliamentary Commission to study the 
question in the abstract, while it was at 
the same time foreseen that an opinion 
favorable to the State management of 
railways would ultimately prevail in 
Parliament. The Commission, of which 
several members, for instance, Carmine 
and Rubini, are men of large Parlia- 
mentary experience and technical knowl- 
edge, on the 17th of March, 1904, pre- 
sented a report as to the general outlines 
of a plan of management by the State of 
those railways which at the expiration 
of the period fixed by the convention 
would not again be granted to private 
companies. It was the general opinion 
in the Commission that an autonomous 
administration should be formed for the 
railways, but not an autonomy pure and 
simple, which would lead to irresponsi- 
bility, and throw the fiscal consequences 
on the Government authorizing it. This 
would be inconsistent with the principle 
of representation, which is founded upon 
the responsibility of the chief authority. 
Carmine traced the outlines of a plan of 
autonomous administration, which may 
be thus summarized : The management of 
the railways belonging to the State 
should be entrusted to an autonomous 
administration acting in the interests of 
the State. At its head there should be 
a director-general with a council of ad- 
ministration in which should be equally 
represented : 

1. The general interests of the State. 

2. The industrial, commercial and agricul- 
tural interests of the various districts. 

3. The railway employees. 

The Council of Administration, to 
which members of Parliament should not 
be eligible, should nominate from among 
its number an executive committee se- 
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lected so as to represent equally the three 
above mentioned categories.. The work- 
ing should be entrusted to different de- 
partments under a managing board. ; 

The current expenses should ‘be under 
the superintendence of the Treasury, into 
which the board should pay annually for 
a certain number of years a fixed sum, 
the amount of which should be limited 
so as to leave sufficient funds (after the 
payment of current expenses) to pay in- 
terest, to meet bonds as they fall due, 
within a period not exceeding thirty-five 
years, and the preference shares guar- 
anteed on railway property which the 
board may issue to meet the expenses of 
extension, improvement and completion 
of lines and the increase of rolling stock 
as the exigencies of traffic may require. 

To the Government should appertain 
the duty of seeing to the proper working 
of the railways; to- Parliament the 
scrutiny of the yearly accounts, the right 
of decision as to variations of tariff out- 
side certain limits, and of authorizing the 
issue of preference shares when the rela- 
tive amount exceeds a fixed limit in pro- 
portion to the increase of the net profits. 

On the basis of this theoretic scheme, 
Tedesco, then Minister of Public Works, 
brought forward a bill on February 
21, 1905, for regulating the State man- 
agement of railways. According to 
this bill the new administration will 
have an autonomous character con- 
sistent with the constitutional organi- 
zation existing in Italy, and will exer- 
cise its functions under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Public Works and of 
the Treasury, on both of which, within 
their respective domains, will be con- 
ferred limited powers, not interfering 
with the autonomy and consistent with 
the principle of ministerial responsibility 
to the Parliament and to the country. 
The autonomy will exist chiefly with re- 
gard to the special balance of the rail- 
ways, to which will be assured funds pro- 
portioned to the profits of the traffic, and 
therefore independent of the fluctuations 
of politics and of the variations of the 
finances of the State. 

The administrative power will be rep- 
resented by a council, by a board of di- 
rectors, with central offices for the 
whole system, and by subordinate de- 
partmental boards. The railways will 
pass into the hands of the State in 
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their present condition, which will be 
gradually transformed without disturb- 
ing the regular working. The adminis- 
tration, with the central offices, will di- 
rect, reorganize and control the work of 
the departments, provide for new lines of 
railway, for the purchase of supplies, for 
the hire of rolling stock, for the general 
time tables and tariffs, and everything in 
short, connected with the service. 

The question of the employees has 
given rise to agitation of various kinds, 
from a singular form of obstruction— 
which, with the pretext of a scrupulous 
observance of the regulations, delayed 
the service of trains, rendering it al- 
most useless—to a general strike. By 
the law of April, 1905, all the employees 
of State railways, of whatever grade or 
position, are considered public officials. 
Those who voluntarily abandon or refuse 
to undertake their duties, or do their 
work in such a way as to interrupt or 
disturb the continuity of the service, are 
to be considered as having resigned, and, 
therefore, to be superseded. But the 
Director General, with the Council of 
Administration, after having considered 
the special conditions and responsibilities 
may inflict a penalty instead of dismissal. 

The mileage of the railways of which 
the State will assume the management 
gmounts to a total of 5,625, of which 
3,038 miles belong to the Mediterranean 
system, 2,062 to the Adriatic, and 525 to 
the Sicilian. There are, besides, 1,423 
miles belonging to the Southern Com- 
pany, and 2,635 belonging to other com- 
panies, making a total or 9,683 miles. 

The differences of opinion as to the 
mode of working the railways in Italy 
led, in 1885, to a serious division in the 
field of politics and gave rise to lively 
discussions in Parliament. But at pres- 
ent the subject seems to be removed 
from the heated arena of political parties 
and freed from the trammels of fixed 
theories, the question being to discover 
the methods which should be least ex- 
pensive and most productive of good re- 
sults. The extended social and economic 
movement, which, like ‘international ex- 
change, tends toward a protectionist 
policy, has created in Italy conditions 
which must render inevitable the man- 
agement by the State of the carrying 
trade of the country. 

Roms, Itaty. 
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The Union of Two Great Scotch Houses 


BY E. LISLE S 


ment been announced which has 

caused such general satisfaction 
in London as that between the young 
Marquis of Graham and Lady Mary 
Douglas-Hamilton. The marquis is the 
eldest son and heir of the Duke of Mon- 
trose. Lady Mary is the only child of 
the late twelfth Duke of Hamilton, and 
the richest titled single woman in the 
United Kingdom. Their marriage will 
link together two of the greatest houses 
in Scotland, which for centuries were 
conspicuous in the making of Scotch his- 
tory. From the more human point of 
view the match appeals still more strong- 
ly to sentimental feeling. It is entirely 
Cupid’s work, and both the lad and the 
lassie embody the best traditions of their 


N OT for many years has an engage- 
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lineage. They are proof that aristocracy 
can still produce as fine, healthy speci- 
mens of virile manhood and womanhood 
as democracy. 

“Bonnie” is perhaps the word that best 
describes Lady Mary. She is good-look- 
ing, but it would be an exaggeration to 
call her beautiful. She has the frank, 
open countenance that bespeaks kindness 
of heart and sincerity and a wholesome, 
sunny nature. Fair of complexion, the 
outdoor life that she has led has imparted 
a ruddy glow to her cheeks and given 
grace and elasticity to her carriage. She 
is one of the best horsewomen in the 
kingdom ; is always in the first flight in 
the hunting field, and is one of the few 
women masters of hounds in the country. 
With rod and rifle she is equally expert, 
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and has humbled the pride of many a 
man who has gone deer-stalking with 
her. She is natural and unaffected in 
manner, dresses simply and cares noth- 
ing for what is called smart society. 
There is royal ‘blood as well as the 
choicest assortment of blue blood in Lady 
Mary’sveins. Oneofherancestors, the first 
Lord Hamilton, married in 1474 Princess 
Mary Stuart, elder daughter of King 
James IF of Scotland, thru whom his de- 
scendants became next heirs to the crown 
after the Stuarts. In fact, according to 
the laws of hereditary succession, she has 
a better claim to the English throne than 
King Edward VII. By other ties of con- 
sanguinity she is closely related to some 
of the present royal families of Europe. 
Her father’s mother was Princess Steph- 
anie of Baden, the younger daughter of 
Grand Duke Carl, who died in 1818,.and 
was married to the Viscountess Steph- 
anie de Beauharnais, the adopted daugh- 
ter of Napoleon I. She is therefore the 
great-great-granddaughter of the _ ill- 
starred Empress Josephine and a cousin 
of the Grand Duke of Baden, the King 


of Wurtemberg and the Crown Princess 
of Sweden. 

The Marquis of Graham is a strapping 
fine fellow, standing six feet tall, with 
athletic frame and well-modeled, clear- 
cut features, that bear the unmistakable 


stamp of distinction. He began the 
strenuous life early, and when a Duke's 
heir does that he deserves a lot more 
credit than ordinary plebeian folk, be- 
cause the temptations that beset him to 
take life easy are vastly greater. When 
he left Eton College, instead of passing 
on to Oxford or Cambridge, he volun- 
tarily sought the more practical kind of 
education that only real life, with plenty 
of hard knocks, gives. Resolved to make 
a thoro seaman of himself, he shipped as 
a common sailor, served a full appren- 
ticeship in the mercantile marine, ob- 
tained his master’s certificate when he 
was twenty-one, and proved his compe- 
tency by navigating Lord Brassey’s steam 
yacht, the “Sunbeam,” from Australia to 
England, and later to Canada. He com- 
pleted his nautical education in the navy, 
and, the better to qualify himself for the 
command of the Clyde division of the 
Naval Volunteers, he went through a 
course of gunnery at Portsmouth. 
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Naturally this stalwart representative 
of the fighting Grahams jumped at the 
chance the South African war. offered 
him to take the field and get under fire. 
During the famous hunt of De Wet he 
was in action no less than twenty-nine 
times in thirty-one consecutive days— 
something of a record even for those days 
of endless skirmishes. For his gallantry 
he was mentioned in dispatches and was 
rewarded with a medal and three clasps. 

A fluent and effective speaker, he took 
to politics a few years ago, and at the 
General Election he contested Stirling- 
shire as a Unionist candidate, but Demos 
was on the other side and he was defeat- 
ed. He is far better qualified for a Pa:- 
liamentary career than any of the other 
young lordlings who massaged to escape 
being submerged by the democratic flood, 
and there is little doubt that he will some 
day succeed in winning a seat in the 
House of Commons. Meanwhile, the 
business of making a manly man of him- 
self leaves him little time for dawdling 
about drawing rooms. 

He will be twenty-eight years old next 
May. His father is fifty-four. If he 
survives his father he will inherit half a 
dozen other titles in addition to that of 
Duke of Montrose, and will come into 
possession of 115,000 acres of land. But, 
like much of the land in Scotland, the 
Montrose property does not yield a very 
large rental, and there is little money 
from other sources which finds its way 
into the Montrose exchequer. In fact, 
the Montrose dukedom stands in great 
need of a rich chatelaine, and several 
English society journals have expressed 
satisfaction that the Marquis did not‘ have 
to go to America to find one. 

Lady Mary is a very wealthy woman, 
but since her coming of age last Novem- 
ber many grossly exaggerated reports 
have heen published, here and in Amer- 
ica, concerning her wealth and posses- 
sions—some estimating the former at 
anything between $500,000 and $1,000,- 
000 a year ; others crediting her with two 
or three millions in cash and estates 
yielding enormous revenues in her abso- 
lute control. As a matter of fact, she 
owns not an acre of land in fee simple or 
at her own disposal. Under her father’s 
will her estates, comprising some 107,000 
acres, are held in trust for her, the in- 
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come therefrom to be paid to her during 
her life. Should she marry and have 
male issue the later will inherit the prop- 
erty, but, failing such issue, it will revert, 
on her death, to the then Duke of Ham- 
ilton. 

From lands alone Lady Mary’s income, 
at a liberal estimate, does not exceed 
$175,000 a year. Her father bequeathed 
to her $500,000 in cash, to be paid to her 
either on her marriage or when she at- 
tained her twenty-fifth birthday. Since 
1895 she has received the interest on this 
capital sum. She is by no means the 
richest heiress in the kingdom, but: she is 
by long odds the richest titled spinster, 
for as a rule the daughters of noble fami- 
lies, which are hedged about by the law 
of entail, receiy2 a comparatively small 
share of the ancestral wealth and acres. 

Had she been born a boy instead of a 
girl, she would now be two dukes, two 
earls, three marquises and eight barons, 
all rolled into one. Her 107,000 acres 
would have stretched to 150,000 and 
would have included Hamilton Palacc, 
the magnificent ducal seat. The man who 
has gained what she lost thru being born 
a girl was, at the time of her birth, plain 
Lieut. Douglas Hamilton, of the Royai 
Navy. He is her fifth cousin only; his 
nearest ducal ancestor lived in the time 
of Cromwell, and so remote seemed his 
chances at first of ever succeeding to the 
premier peerage of Scotland that he did 
not even hyphenate his name or sport a 
crest. But death swept from his path, 
one by one, the several relations who in- 
tervened between him and the dukedom, 
and, by the time it became evident there 
was no chance that the stork would pay a 
second visit to Hamilton Palace and per- 
haps bring a boy with him, the naval 
lieutenant was heir presumptive to the 
longest string of titles in Scotland. The 
duke made the best of what he naturally 
regarded as a bad job by so fixing things 
that his distant kinsman should get not 
an acre more of land than the law of en- 
tail entitled him to, and not a dollar in 
cash did he bequeath to him. In conse- 
quence the reigning Duke of Hamilton is 
wretchedly poor—for a duke—and in 
Hamilton Palace are many rooms which 
are absolutely bare because he cannot 
afford to furnish them. He would be 
hardly human if he does not cherish the 
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secret hope that the stork will bring only 
girls to the future Duke and Duchess of 
Montrose. That would make a big dif- 
ference to his own heir. 

Lady Mary,meanwhile, has a bounteous 
heritage which is hers to enjoy for life. 
The biggest part of her domain is the 
picturesque island of Arran, in the Firth 
of Clyde, sixty miles in circumference, 
and with 5,000 inhabitants, whom she 
rules as a virtual queen, with the feudal 
title of the Lady of Arran. She is much 
beloved by the simple island folk, who 
regard her as the head of the Douglas 
clan, and, as such, would fight for her 
to the death if need be. And yet, 
strange to relate, she owes her possession 
of the island to the treachery against a 
Douglas of that same Lord Hamilton 
who “endowed her with the royal blood 
of the Stuarts. He joined a rebellion 
against King James under the leadership 
of Sir James Douglas, but on the eve 
of battle he deserted to the royal side 
with all his followers. In consequence 
the Doug::ses were defeated, and Lord 
Hamilton was rewarded with a large 
share of their possessions, including the 
Isle of Arran. Marriage united the two 
houses again some two centuries later, 
and on the death of the Duke of Douglas 
in 1761 without issue, James, fourth 
Duke of Hamilton, became the heir male 
and head of that grand old house, and 
annexed the name of Douglas to his own. 

Lady Mary has two residences on 
Arran Island. The chief of them is 
Brodick Castle, a grand old place, com- 
manding a magnificent view of mountain 
and sea. In earlier times a fortress stood 
on the site of it which the heroic Bruce 
captured from the English. According 
to local legends it was while hiding in 
one of the Arran caves that he learned 
his famous lesson from the spider. Lady 
Mary’s other house, on the other side of 
the island, she modestly terms a shooting 
box, but so well is it equipped, and so 
romantic is the surrounding scenery, that 
when the King -went on a cruise on the 
west coast of Scotland, four years ago, 
he was glad to put up there for a few 
days. At Eaton Park, Suffolk, in Eng- 
land, she has another large estate, with 
a magnificent residence and stabling ac- 
commodation for fifty horses. Truly the 
Fates have dealt kindly with Lady Mary, 
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barring the little matter of making her a 
girl instead of a boy. 

Walter de Hamilton, the first of the 
line to attain prominence in Scotch his- 
tory, was one of the barons who ad- 
hered to the English cause in the war 
of independence, but after the battle of 
Bannockburn he changed his politics, 
made his peace with Bruce and received 
several large grants of land. The barony 
had become a dukedom when Charles I 
ascended the throne. He entrusted the 
first duke with the task of persuading the 
Scotch Covenanters to abandon their 
league and covenant and join the royal 
cause. The duke failed in his mission, 
which so incensed the King that he lock- 
ed him up. Notwithstanding this scurvy 
treatment, after the fall of the monarchy, 
the duke raised a Scotch army to rescue 
the King, was defeated at Preston and 
beheaded in 1649. His brother, the sec- 
ond duke, tried to put Charles II on the 
throne and lost his life in the battle of 
Worcester, 1650. 

The family to which the Duke of 
Montrose belongs goes back to the time 
of David I, King of the Scots. Sir Da- 
vid Graham was one of the Scottish lead- 
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ers employed to negotiate the ransom of 
David II, who was made prisoner by the 
English at the battle of Durham, in 1346. 
The family were first elevated to the 
peerage in 1445, when a barony was con- 
ferred on Patrick Graham, on his becom- 
ing one of the Lords of the Regency dur- 
ing the minority of King James II. 
After two generations this barony was 
raised to an earldom in -consideration of 
the gallantry the third Lord Graham ex- 
hibited at the battle of Sauchieburn, 
where his King was killed. In 1612 a 
marquisate was conferred on the family. 
It was the first Marquis of Montrose, 
greatest of all the “fighting Grahams”— 
the most brilliant soldier, perhaps, that 
Scotland ever produced, who made the 
name forever famous in Scotch song and 
story. Everybody knows—or is sup- 
posed to know—how well he fought for 
his royal master, Charles I, and perished 
for him on the scaffold. It was not until 
1705 that the family reached the top- 
most round of the peerage ladder, the 
fourth marquis being made first Duke of 
Montrose for conspicuous service to the 
State. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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BY EDWARD 


Tue end at last! The journey is completed; 
The fear of failure and its dread were vain; 
Doubt has gone by; despair has been defeated ; 
And pleasure presently will vanquish pain. 
And it is here. The 
dor 


The early radiance, the east adorning, 
With gold and crimson glorified the sky, 
And told the coming of a grander morning, 
The longing gaze to greet and gratify. 


wealth of Orient splen- 


Lay in the sun and never was withdrawn, 
But, in an effluence, divinely tender, 
The latter twilight broadens into dawn. 


Conflict of conflicts that is won by losing! _ 
Tie that is strengthened by the severing - 


ife ! 


Day that dies not but brightens at its closing! 
Sweet Revelation of the Book of Life! 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 





An Artistic Treasure Trove 


BY HELEN ZIMMERN 


{The author of this article is an authority on art in Florence, where, during the sea- 
son, she lectures on the public monuments of the Tuscan capital. Miss Zimmern is the 
author of many volumes on historical, literary and artistic subjects, and a contributor to 


various periodicals.—Ebp1rTor.] 


some few months ago at the 
news that there had been discov- 
ered in the Florentine Uffizi, in a hith- 
erto neglected portfolio, some sixty odd 


A STIR thrilled the world of art 


rough sketches that showed most ‘un- 
mistakably the master hand of Michel 
Angelo, and were clearly his first rough 
schemes for various of his most famous 
masterpieces. 


Portrait of Julius II, Michael Angelo’s Patron. 
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To Nerino Ferri, the keeper of the 
prints and engravings of that world fa- 
mous collection, is the real discovery due, 
but he refused to put the prints upon the 
world on his sole authority, and called 
to his aid a German art critic, Emil 
Jacobsen, who confirmed and strength- 
ened the keeper in his surmises. Conse- 
quently the discovery bears their joint 
names, tho the chief merit belongs to 
Ferri. 

Upon the twenty-four sheets of pa- 
per, in more or less good preservation, 
of which the find consists, there are 
crowded a number of drawings, some of 
the slightest kind, many mere anatomical 
studies of muscle contortions or nervous 
movements, such as Michel Angelo loved 
to surprise in action. A few are drawn 
in black pencil, others in red chalk, but 
the larger number are drawn in silver 
point. This medium of itself implies a 


tender, slight line, but manipulated as it 
is here by Michel Angelo, whose nervous 
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haste to perpetuate on paper the images 
that crowded his fertile brain not infre- 
quently caused the point to leave only its 
impression without having made a visi- 
ble line; at moments even the point, in 
the master’s eager haste, perforated the 
paper. We surprise this consummate 
craftsman in his moments of inspiration ; 
in this intimacy we look into the work- 
shop of his mind, we behold the rudi- 
mentary genesis of his mighty concep- 
tions. 

Of course to those who are not accus- 
tomed to read this species of artistic 
shorthand some of the sketches may seem 
a mere confused mass of lines, but to 
those who understand how to spell out 
and interpret such rapid touches their 
value is unspeakable. 

There is, however, one powerful, rapid 
sketch among these papers that is an 
original in itself and was never further 
developed. This is the portrait head of 
that fiery, fierce Giuliano della Rovere, 


of Knees, Including a Study for the Famous Statue of Night on the Medici Tombs in Florence. 
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Study for Sistine Chapel “Last Judgment.” 


better known to the world as Pope 
Julius II, the man to whose liberal, en- 
lightened patronage the world owes the 
Sistine Chapel frescos. Also, however, 
the man who by his constant change of 
purpose not unfrequently clipped the 
wings of Michel Angelo’s activity and 
whose projected sepulchral monument 
was a cause. of incessant annoyance to 
the artist. The head, seen in profile, 
drawn in black pencil, is almost life size. 
The rapidity wherewith the portrait was 
sketched is manifest. Michel Angelo 
probably had no sitting for this likeness 
of the haughty, impatient Pontiff, whose 
rough blocked physiognomy and salient 
character features he here puts before us 
with a master’s hand. And it is all the 


Figure of the Avenging Christ. 


more precious because portraits from life 
are of extreme rarity among Michel 
Angelo’s work. Critics discuss as to 
whether this may be a mere memory por- 
trait, but Ferri is doubtless more cor- 
rect in believing that the painter made 
this quick, short study of the most 
marked points of the Pontiff’s fierce face 
during one of the frequent visits Julius 
paid to the artist while he was painting 
in the Sistine Chapel, and not getting 
forward quickly enough for the Pope’s 
impatience. 

For by a lucky chance this portrait 
dates itself. Julius is here represented 
as wearing a long beard. Now it is 
known that he only grew a beard after 
his second triumphal entry into con- 
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quered Bologna; and the Sistine ceiling, 
too, was taken in hand after this date. 

It is interesting to compare this por- 
trait with that of the same Pope painted 


Interesting are three studies of bent 
left legs. The most fully carried out is 
clearly a study for the famous statue of 
“Night” on the sepulchral monument of 





Studies for Fortifications of San Miniato, Also Studies of Halberds. 
Autograph Notes and Sketch of the Head of a Beardless Man. 


by Raphael in the Vatican in his “His- 
tory of Heliodorus.” The intimate na- 
ture of the two artistis is clearly re- 
vealed. Michel Angelo emphasized the 
peculiar traits of his model; the gentler 
Urbinate strove to mellow them. 

On this same sheet are also seen two 
sketches of several male knees and up- 


per legs. 


Giuliano de’ Medici in the Sagrestia 
Nuova of San Lorenzo in Florence. In- 
deed close study reveals that the entire 
figure is lightly drawn in, tho its outlines 
are blurred by the superimposition of 
some anatomical studies. 

For it must be remembered that 
Michel Angelo drew these outlines for 
his own convenience, as rough memory 
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notes, and not for the gaze and con- 
venience of posterity. On this same 
sheet, in the master’s massive sculptural 
calligraphy, can be deciphered the word 
Sticho, which refers to the human tibia 
drawn above it. 

A number of these sketches evidently 
refer to the great picture of the “Last 
Judgment” of the Sistine Chapel, and 
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and not the right that is raised in judg- 
ing protest. On other sheets are studies 
for the groupings of the encircling fig- 
ures and several for the Virgin’s figure. 
In one she is represented as kneeling in 
supplication at the feet of her Son, a gen- 
tle first idea not carried into effect. 

On an unfortunately torn sheet of pa- 
per that bears some autograph notes 


More Studies for Fortifications, Also a Study of a Horse and Rider for the Great Picture in the Vatican of 
the Conversion of St. Paul. 


very particularly is Michel Angelo obvi- 
ously preoccupied as to the attitude to be 


given to his avenging Christ. In the 
sketch we reproduce it is the left arm 


from the master’s hand, too few to. be 
legible as regards their sense, he has 
rapidly thrown on paper a variety of 
themes. First there are the sketches of 
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two halberds, not unlike those carried figures that flank it on each side are 
by the Swiss Guard of the Vatican, identical. 
whose costumes Michel Angelo de- The limits of space do not permit me 
signed. There is further a tracing of the to treat of each sheet in detail. But | 
plans of a fortifica- must, before con- 
tion in transverse ‘ _ cluding, speak of 
sections, most just one more. 
probably for the Here we are doubt- 
fortifications of f less face to face 
San Miniato al ~ with a first plan 
Monte of Flor- {| = for the twelve 
ence, planned and Apostles that in 
executed by the 1503 Michelo An- 
artist on the occa- gelo undertook te 
sion of the siege of execute for the 
Florence in 1529. ; = Cathedral of Flor- 
Then last, but é ence, & Project 
certainly not least, j= never carried into 
there is drawn in effect, and of 


a corner the pow- : which agen -- 
erful head of a . # mains as evidence 


beardless man. only the roughly 
At the back of blocked out stone 


this sheet (for now preserved in 


the courtyard of 
Michel Angelo the Florentine 
used both the back Academy of Fine 
and front- of his ; 


- Arts. Here are 
paper, since paper seen all the sculp- 
in those days was tor’s characteristic 
costly) are yet 


more suggestions touches, the head 
- small in proportion 
for the fortifica- prop 


; St to the figure, as in 
tions of San Mini- the Fog “Da- 


ato, as well as an- m vid,” the leg that 


other first design toward the ankle 
for one of his mas- grows curiously 


terpieces, “The slender. 
Conversion of St. On every line 


Paul,” in the Ca- and sheet is mani- 
pella_ Paolina of fest how the artist 
the Vatican. The . ' did not shirk 
divergence be- trouble, what care 
tween project and he expended on the 
execution is par- carrying out with 
ticularly _ interest- best effect of his 
ing here. In the ideas and his work. 
sketch, with its proving once again 
spirited vigor, de- the truth of Car- 


spite its slightness, lyle’s dictum that 
; Study for the Statue of an Apostle, Supposed to : P . 
the horse is seen to Be the One That Is Now in the Florentine Academy. Genius is an in- 


shy at sight of the —_ Unfinished. finite capacity for 
heavenly _ vision, taking pains.” The 
and is in the act of throwing its rider. special interest of these sketches lies in 
In the finished picture he is thrown and___ what they. show of the way Michel An- 
endeavors to quiet the excited beast. The gelo developed and perfected his ideas. 


Frorence, ITAty. 
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A Group of Books on Civics 


It is generally recognized that the im- 
portant problems of public law now con- 
fronting the American citizen are admin- 
istrative in their nature. Constitutional 
questions have for the most part been 
laid to rest. In a few cases the need of 
minor changes in our fundamental law is 
recognized, but constitutional amendment 
no longer commands the interest of ante- 
bellum times. What we are most inter- 
ested in at present are such questions as 
the organization of the civil service and 
the methods of selection of its officers; 
the proper distribution of administrative 
functions between the localities and the 
central government ; the responsibility of 
the administration to the people and its 
relation to the political party. There 
is, accordingly, the great merit of timeli- 
ness in Professor Goodnow’s work.’ A 
bare enumeration of its main divisions 
will be a sufficient indication that it is 
a work which the public spirited citizen 
cannot afford to overlook. 

Book I, entitled “The Separation of 
Powers,” discusses the position of the ex- 
ecutive and administrative authority in 
theory and practice. Book II, on “Cen- 
tral Administration,” treats of the powers 
and organization of the Federal and 
State executive and its relation to other 
departments of government. Book III, 
on “Local Administration,” is, perhaps, 
the part of greatest immediate interest, 
in view of. the widespread interest in 
municipal problems. The remaining 
three books, on “The Official Relation,” 
“Methods and Forms of Administrative 
Action,” and “Control Over the Admin- 
istration,” are more technical in their 
nature. They will prove none the less 
interesting to the layman, altho they ap- 
pear to be designed primarily for the 
lawyer. 

Two characteristics of Professor 
Goodnow's method, which especially de- 
serve commendation, are the careful 
study of the historical development of 
the institutions treated, and the close at- 
tention to the subtle modifications in 





_' PRINCIPLES OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW OF THE 
Unttep States. By Frank J. Goodnow. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 


legal forms arising thru their practical 
application. As a result of this method 
the work presents a breadth of view and 
a freedom from dogmatism which entitle 
it to a high rank in the literature of 
political science. 

The literature on the civil service and 
civil service reform has already reached 
such proportions that it would make up 
a very respectable library. In the main 
only one side of the question, merit sys- 
tem versus spoils system, is fairly repre- 
sented in literature. Advocates of the 
former system have felt that it was little 
short of immoral to admit that any ad- 
vantages might be found in the spoils 
system ; and the spoilsmen have been too 
much engaged in action to produce any 
considerable literature. An opportunity, 
therefore, existed for the writing of an 
impartial history of the civil service, 
with an unbiased account of the prac- 
tical advantages of the opposing systems 
of filling offices. Professor Fish has 
made the best possible use of this oppor- 
tunity.” His complete impartiality is at- 
tested by his defense of the spoils sys- 
tem as employed by Jackson and his suc- 
cessors. Prior to that time, the civil 
service tended toward an aristocratic or- 
ganization. Men of high family con- 
nections were placed in office; and they 
very soon came to regard their positions 
as a kind of private property. The spoils 
system reasserted the right of democracy 
to shape its own destinies. If it low- 
ered the tone of the public service it cre- 
ated a widespread interest in politics; it 
gave the masses a political education 
such.as the common people of no other 
country had enjoyed. With the demor- 
alization of the public service, however, 
the spoils system lost its usefulness. Its 
admitted evils outweighed whatever 
good it contained, and the sound busi- 
ness sense of the community has forced 
the merit system upon the reluctant 
spoilsmen. With the aims of present 
day civil service reformers Professor 
Fish is in complete harmony, altho he re- 
fuses to misinterpret history-in order to 

“2 THe Crvin ‘SERVICE ‘AND THE PATRONAGE. By Carl 
= Fish. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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obtain an additional argument against 
the party machine. 

Not much room for originality seems 
_to be left for text book writers on 
civics. The topics that are to be dis- 
cussed are generally agreed upon; the 
manner of treatment is pretty well fixed 
by custom. Dr.. Forman," while intro- 
ducing no manifest innovations, has 
written a book which will rank among 
the best of its kind. It offers to the stu- 
dent a large mass of information, clear- 








The Tudors 


Tue Tudor age has not yet found a 
Stubbs or a Gardiner. Nevertheless, the 
period is not lacking in dramatic interest 
or historical importance. It was fruit- 
ful in striking personalities in Church 
and State and letters; it was no common 
age that could produce More and Wol- 
sey, Drake, Shakespeare, and Francis 
Bacon. The constitutional historian, 
looking for development and transforma- 
tions in national institutions, will find in 
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Mr. Burbank’s Home, at Santa Rosa, California. From “New Creations in Plant Life,” by W. S. Harwood. 
Copyright, 1905, by The Macmillan Company. 


ly expressed, and free from the inac- 
curacies sO common in text books on 
civics. Mr. Sherman‘ has added to the 
conventional discussion of governmental 
forms, a scheme of civil government 
which the enterprising teacher may  or- 
ganize among his students. By some 
such practical method, he believes, the 
extreme dulness which commonly char- 
acterizes work in civics may be relieved, 
and the young citizen may be given an 
abiding interest in civic affairs. 


® ADVANCED Civics. By S. B. Forman. New York: 


The Century Co. $1.25. 
*Crivics. By Waldo H. New York: The 


Macmillan Co. go cents. 


Sherman. 


Tudor absolutism materials no less fas- 
cinating than Magna Carta and the Pe- 
tition of Right, and quite as important 
if one dared to say so. Moreover, a cen- 
tury which opens with the nation Cath- 
olic and orthodox and closes with the na- 
tion Protestant and verging toward dis- 
sent is surely as worthy of study as the 
age of Becket or Laud. Such an epoch 
deserves the life’s labor of a great scholar 
seeking neither to praise nor condemn, 
but to tell the truth so far as the imper- 
fect medium of the human mind will per- 
mit. Meanwhile we must content our 
selves with the stock of fragmentary 
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works at our disposal to which two use- 
ful contributions have recently been 
made by Mr. Pollard’ and Mr. Innes.” 
The volume on Henry VIII by the 
former was originally published in 1902 
in the Goupil series, while the latter book 
forms a part of the set on English his- 
tory from the earliest times to the nine- 
teenth century, published under the édi- 
torship of Professor Oman of Oxford. 
Naturally enough, both authors find 
the great ecclesiastical upheaval the most 
interesting theme in Henry VIII’s reign, 
and their views on this controverted sub- 
ject are worthy of consideration. Mr. 
Pollard rejects the idea that Henry’s sole 
idea in seeking a divorce from Catharine 
and separation from Rome was the grat- 
ification of his passion for Anne Boleyn; 
the great events of this reign he at- 
tributes to the slow current of historic 
forces—‘“‘an inevitable movement of pol- 
itics’—rather than to personal motives 
and royal actions. Henry merely direct- 
ed a revolution which was inevitable and 
which, like the upheavals in nature, can- 
not be judged by moral standards. Spe- 
cious as Mr. Pollard’s argument may 
seem, it is scarcely convincing to one 


who h&s read Gasquet’s “England on the 
Eve of the Reformation” or Gardiner’s 
recent work on the English Church in the 


sixteenth century. This talk about his- 
torical forces is fine enough, but even 
partisans find it hard to discover much 
Protestantism or even anti-Clericalism in 


England before Henry’s mighty passion - 


for Anne Boleyn led to the breach with 
Rome. 

The Catholic, however, who takes unc- 
tion to his soul that Henry was vile and 
the Church suffered disruption rather 
than sanction his vice will find small com- 
fort in Mr. Pollard’s chapter on “The 
Pope’s Dilemma.” Not content with 
pointing out that Clement had declared 
another marriage null and void on ex- 
actly the same grounds as those upon 
which Henry himself sought divorce, Mr. 
Pollard pretty conclusively shows that it 
was not moral considerations as much 
as fear of Catherine’s powerful nephew, 
the Emperor, that stayed the Pope in 
granting the coveted dispensation. The 

‘Henry VIII. By A. F. Pollard. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.60. 


0 
2? ENGLAND Unper THE Tupors. By Arthur D. Innes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00, 
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Pope, as virtual prisoner of Charles V, 
therefore, could not bend to the im- 
perious will of Henry, and the latter de- 
termined to take matters into his own 
hands by calling a Parliament which was 
destined to last seven years and carry 
thru the great measures which separated 
England from Rome. 

Previous writers, notably Brewer, have 
maintained that this parliament was 
packed by the King’s retainers and hence 
merely an instrument of his will. To 
carry out his theory that the Reforma- 
tion was the product of slow moving and 
irresistible historical forces and not an 
accident of personal whim, Mr. Pollard 
combats this idea and contends that the 
famous Reformation Parliament was a 
fair expression of popular will. The evi- 
dence he cites in support of his conclu- 
sion is, however, by no means convinc- 
ing; it is too vague and fragmentary. 
Mr. Innes with, perhaps, better discre- 
tion, avoids the discussion of this very 
important question, for it presents a very 
difficult problem which cannot be solved 
without prolonged research. 

On the vexed question of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, Mr. Innes is con- 
vinced that the methods of the commis- 
sioners who inquired into their condi- 
tion were “atrociously iniquitous,” but 
that a strictly judicial investigation 
would have found a state of things often 
appalling, not seldom vicious, and com- 
monly reprehensible and perhaps incapa- 
ble of effective reform. Altho this prop- 
osition deserves far greater research than 
either of our authors has put on it, Mr. 
Pollard practically concurs in this view, 
but admits that Henry was more inter- 
ested in getting the property of the mon- 
asteries than in reforming their morals. 
There is, however, a touch of comedy in 
Mr. Pollard’s assertion that “It would be 
unjust to Henry to deny that he had al- 
ways shown himself careful of the ap- 
pearance, at least, of morality in the 
Church.” 

Mr. Innes devotes more space to the 
rule of Elizabeth than to that of her great 
father, Henry VIII. The diverse as- 
pects of her remarkable reign are dis- 
cussed with brevity and a due sense of 
proportion. The settlement in Church 
and State, the contest within Ireland, the 
tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, the 
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struggle with Spain, the operations of 
English seamen and explorers, and the 
beginnings of Puritanism are described, 


without any new or startling revelations, — 


but with good judgment and consider- 
able literary feeling. The case of the 
Queen of Scots Mr. Innes treates with 
judicial calmness; he points out the in- 
conclusive character 
of the evidence urged 
against her, meets the 
charge of duplicity by 
calling attention to 
the duplicity of Eliza- 
beth, but concludes 
that “if not law or 
precedent could be 
found applicable _ to 
the case, the execu- 
tion of the Queen as 
a public danger was 
morally justifiable.” 
On the whole the 
reign’ of Elizabeth 
calls forth “a_ re- 
luctant admiration 
for a combination of 
good fortune and dex- 
terity rather than for 
moral enthusiasm.” 

Both of these vol- 
umes are valuable ad- 
ditions to the litera- 
ture of English his- 
tory and will find a 
place in the student’s 
library. They are no 
paste pot and scissors 
compilations, but the 
products of honest la- 
bor over authentic 
materials, well pondered and fused, with 
no little literary skill. 


a 


Sea Plume. From 
Life.” A. &. 


In Memoriam, Annotated by the 
Author 


The special value of this edition of In 
Memoriam* lies in the author’s Notes, 
now published for the first time, edited 
by his son, Hallam, Lord Tennyson, and 
in the introduction to these Notes, also 
by the poet’s son. This introduction is 





*In Memoriam. Annotated by the Author. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. $1.00. 


made up of extracts from that chapter 
in Lord Tennyson’s “Life® of his father 
that deals with In Memoriam. 

Arthur H. Hallam, whose premature 
death gave rise to this poem,.seems, by 
contemporary testimony, to have been 
worthy of the poet’s lofty praise. Mr. 
Gladstone’s review of the work is quoted 

at length; he knew 
both Tennyson and 
Hallam and he said 
of In Memoriam that 
it was “perhaps the 
richest oblation ever 
offered by the affec- 
tion of friendship at 
the tomb of the de- 
parted.” 

The first sections 
written (in 1833, the 
year of Hallam’s 
death) were the two 


“Fair ship that from the 
Italian shore.” I 
“With trembling fingers 
did we weave.” XXX 


Then, in the au- 
thor’s note book, came 
the first draft of 
“Morte d’Arthur,” 
followed by Sections 
XXXI, LXXXV, 
XXVIII: 


“When Lazarus left his 
charnel cave,” 

“This truth came borne 
with bier and pall.” 

“Tt draweth near the 
birth of Christ.” 


The poem was not 

planned as a whole 

from the first, but the different sections 
were written at different times and 
places, as memories of his friend and 
their intercourse suggested them to the 
poet. It was not until many had been 
written that the thought of combining 
them in a whole occurred to the writer. 
According to Tennyson, as quoted in the 
introduction to the Notes and also in the 
“Life,” In Memoriam is not an actual 
biography of his friend, but a poem 
“founded on our friendship, on the en- 
gagement of Arthur Hallam to my {is- 
ter, on his sudden death at Vienna just 
before the time fixed for their marriage. 
and on his burial at Clevedon Church.” 


Mayer’s “Sea-Shore 
Barnes & Co. 
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The poem, he goes on to say, is meant to 
be a kind of Divina Commedia, ending 
with happiness. Thus, toward the close 
of the poem, the marriage of his young- 
est sister Cecilia is introduced. He 
adds: 


“The different moods of Sorrow, as in a 
drama, are dramatically given, and my con- 
viction that fear, doubts and suffering will 
find answer and relief only thru Faith in a 
God of Love. ‘I’ is not always the author 
speaking of himself, but the voice of the hu- 
man race speaking thru him.” 

After the first sections, twenty-seven of 
them, that treat of Hallam’s death, the 
divisions of the poem, says its author, are 
made by the first Christmas Eve, section 
XXVIII; second Christmas’ Eve, 
LXXVIII; and third Christmas Eve, 
CIV, CV, etc. Jn Memoriam was first 
published in 1850, and, oddly enough, it 
was not until 1880, thirty years after- 
ward, that Tennyson learned that the 
meter he had adopted thruout the poem 
had been used by older poets. Up to 
that time he had supposed it to be origi- 
nal with himself. 

The influence Jn Memoriam exerted 
upon the thought of its time is well de- 
scribed in the letter of Professor Sidg- 
wick: 

“What ‘In Memoriam’ did for us,” he says, 
“was to impress upon us the ineffaceable and 
ineradicable conviction that humanity will not 
and cannot acquiesce in a godless world ;” 
and he adds that this impression was 
all the more forcible becausé the author 
was recognized as the “poet of science.” 

These “Author’s Notes” will lead many 
gray-haired men and women to read once 
more the well loved verses that for them 
have banished doubts, strengthened faith 
and solaced bereavement ,for half a cen- 
tury. 

& 

New Creations in Plant Life. An Authorita- 
tive Account of the Life and Work of 
Luther Burbank. By W. S. Harwood. 
Pe York: The Macmillan Company. 
1.75. 

The Carnegie Institution, in giving to 
Mr. Burbank a subsidy of $100,000 in 
ten annual instalments, have carried out 
more literally than in some of their other 
appropriations the instructions of the 
tounder, “to discover the exceptional man 
and enable him to make the work for 
which he seems specially designed his 
life work.” For Luther Burbank has 
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certainly hit upon his life work in the 
breeding of new plants, as is proved by 
his enthusiasm, determination and suc- 
cess. He pursued that aim in the years 
of poverty and discouragement; he 
turned aside from wealth for it. A work 
more important for humanity it is hard to 
conceive of, for by increasing the yield 
of a crop he virtually enlarges the area 
of the habitable earth. To those who 
used to say that they would believe in 
Darwinism if anyone could show them 
a new species, he can offer such proofs 
by the hundred. New species are nowa- 
days created rather than discovered. A 
man decides what kind of fruit or flower 
he wants and then sets out to make it. 
The reason why Mr. Burbank has accom- 
plished so much is chiefly because he 
works on a scale approaching that of 
nature in the development of new spe- 
cies. He uses 500,000 plants in one ex- 
periment, and puts 500 different grafts 
on a single tree. With his remarkable 
crossings, the plumcot, the spineless cac- 
tus, the white blackberry, the pomato and 
the Shasta daisy, every newspaper reader 
is familiar. The present volume is writ- 


ten in the same style of extravagant eu- 


logy as the periodical literature. The 

author shows no desire or ability to make 

a critical examination of his achievements 

and to arrive at a just estimate of their 

practical and scientific value. He devotes 
much space to vociferously asserting that 

Mr. Burbank is a scientist of the highest 

type, but he fails to give in the book any 

scientific laws discovered or formulated 
by him. 
re) 

Sea-Shore Life. The Invertebrates of the 
New York Coast and Adjacent Coast Re- 
gion. By Alfred Goldborough Mayer. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

If the other books of the Nature Se- 
ries issued by the New York Aquarium 
prove to be as good as this they will be 
very useful to the lover and the student 
of sea life. Children who walk along the 
beach, and grown ups whose organ of 
curiosity has not become atrophied thru 
disuse, are always finding curious things 
cast up by the sea, and it is usually dif- 
ficult to find any one about who can tell 
what they are. This book is, therefore, 
one that should be put with the baggage 
which is to be taken to the seaside next 
summer. It is a concrete refutation of 
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the theory that a genuine scientist can- 

not write on his specialty in a style com- 

prehensible to the ordinary man. The 
author is director of the new Marine 

Biological Laboratory established by the 

Carnegie Institution at Tortugas, Flor- 

ida, but, notwithstanding that he knows 

so much about his subject, he is able to 
tell what he knows, and to make it inter- 
esting, too, without tricking it out with 
the false psychology and fairy fancies 
that mar so many nature books nowa- 
days. 

& 

Animal Snapshots and How Made. By Silas 
A. Lottridge. Illustrated with Photographs 
from Nature. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75. 

Any book which encourages the cus- 
tom of hunting with a camera instead of 
with a gun is to be welcomed, especially 
if it is so practical and interesting as 
this. The author begins with some 
sensible and elementary advice about the 
choice of apparatus, and gives abundant 
evidence of his success as a nature pho- 
tographer by a large number of excel- 
lent snapshots. They are all the more 
useful to the average reader in that they 
are not of the animals of Africa or the 
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birds of Labrador, but are photographs 
of our common birds and mammals, suc! 
as the reader himself can take, provided 
—but we will not state the provisos les: 
it should discourage him from under- 
taking it. The opposum, the skunk, the 
woodchuck, the raccoon, the fox and the 
squirrel, and the robin, bluebird, crow 
and owl are among those photographed 
and described. To some of our friends 
who are zealously contending for animal 
rights, we put the question of whether 
Mr. Lottridge did not commit a breach 
of etiquet, if not of ethics, in connect- 
ing a telephone with a bluebird’s nest in 
order to listen to the conversation in the 
privacy of the family circle. 


& 

Lord George Bentinck. A Political Bio 
graphy. By B. Disraeli. With an intro- 
duction by Charles Whibley. Pp. li, 382. 
New York:_E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

A reissue of Disraeli’s “Life of Lord 

George Bentinck,” which was written in 

1852, is peculiarly timely at a moment 

when, after the lapse of half a century, 

the cause which Bentinck and Disraeli 
championed is revived by Chamberlain. 

Were it not for the somewhat artificial 

revival of the cry of Protection, the short 


The Red-Tailed Hawk. From “Animal Snap-Shots and How They Are Made.” Henry Holt & Co 
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political career of Bentinck could have 
comparatively little interest even for 
students of English politics. Disraeli 
wrote shortly after the death of Ben- 
tinck, when almost all the contemporary 
figures in political life were still living, 
and when as yet the vast amount of ma- 
terial which was afterwards to illustrate 
and explain the period had not yet come 
to light. The value of this reissue there- 
fore rests almost wholly on the parallel 
which is now afforded between the situa- 
tion in 1846 and the situation created by 
Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Charles Whib- 
ley, who has edited the new edition 
of Disraeli’s biography; has evidently 
put it forward, expecting that the re- 
sult of Chamberlain’s protection cru- 
sade would be a triumphant vindica- 
tion of the principles fought for by 
Bentinck and his biographer; for he 
speaks of the survivors of that time as 
now about to “witness the approaching 
triumph of a cause which has been neg- 
lected for more than half a century.” 
This prediction is in keeping with the de- 
gree of political acumen shown by Mr. 
Whibley in his judgments of Sir Robert 
Peel and of Cobden—by such a charac- 
terization as he gives, when he says that 
Cobden, “like most Radicals, lived in a 
fool’s paradise, where facts are of no ac- 
count, and where, if principles prove fal- 


lacious, it is not the fault of the optimist. 


who frames them, but of some vile con- 


spirator against the common good.” Mr.. 


Whibley’s introduction occupies fifty- 
one pages. The reader would have felt 
more gratitude if he-had omitted it, and 
given an index; for the book contains 
neither index nor detailed table of con- 
tents. Nor is it wise for Mr. Whibley, 
who has already published a “Life of 
Thackeray,” and who is promising the 
world a new biography of Pitt, to speak 
of the “arid prose of conventional biog- 
raphy.” In truth, Mr. Whibley must 
hold himself vastly superior to contem- 
porary writers, whether of books or 
newspapers; for he speaks in another 
place of Disraeli’s work as “free from the 
taint of journalism.” In his historical 
introduction, Mr. Whibley has certainly 
managed to compress into a few pages 
an exhibition of a lack of political judg- 
ment and foresight, along with a degree 
of supercilious cocksureness which will 
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not conduce to recommend his work to 
the reading public. 
& 

L’Eglise Réformée de France. By Frank 
uaux. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 
The question of the separation of 
Church and State brought forth in 
France an immense quantity of litera- 
ture. No doubt the greatest part will be 
forgotten just as soon as the new order 
of things shall be definitively established 
there, as it has been in this country for 
over a century. But sometimes, in such 
littérature d’occasion, masterpieces are 
produced which deserve to remain. It 
has been our good fortune to run across 
a pamphlet that may well be distin- 
guished in this manner. There are sev- | 
enty pages of small. size, a marvelous 
compendium of the whole and- rich his- 
tory of the unfortunate Huguenots of 
France. The purpose of this admirable 
little book is to arouse the courage of the 
Protestant congregations of France in 
the crisis which now confronts them. 
They are especially financial difficulties— 
supporting churches and universities— 
which have to be overcome by not par- 
ticularly wealthy congregatioris. The 
author is the man who has been and 
probably still is—altho he has now en- 
trusted to younger hands the well known 
Revue Chrétienne—the chief leader of 
the cause of Protestantism in France in 
our generation, Mr. Frank Puaux. Cer- 
tainly, if anything can inspire in his co- 
believers enthusiasm for their churches, 
it will be to have in mind constantly the 
terrible but glorious history of their an- 
cestors, and they will surely, after read- 
ing the eloquent pages of Mr. Puaux, 
say with him. “Nos péres ont donné leur 
vie, et nous ne saurious donner notre ar- 

gent.” 
a 
Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch 
Artists. By E. B. Greenshields. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $2.00. 
This is largely composed of somewhat 
imperfectly fused essays, neither pro- 
found nor novel, but agreeably written 
and giving information that will be help- 
ful to many in teaching them how to see 
pictures. The author first traces the his- 
tory of landscape painting from the inci- 
dental and conventional sketches that the 
Italian. painters introduced into their 
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backgrounds, down thru Rubens, Pous- 
sin, Claude, Constable and Watteau, to 
Turner and Corot,.and defends with su- 
perabundant quotations from poets and 
critics the legitimacy of the : subjective 
treatment of nature. The latter half of 
the book, of much more interest and 
value than the former, consists of a dis- 
cussion of the seven leaders of the mod- 
ern Duch revival, Josef Israels, the fath- 
er of the school, the three brothers, Mat- 
thew, James and: William Maris, Anton 
Mauve, J. H. Weissenbruck and J. Ros- 
boom. These are all impressionists in the 
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Australian Life in Town and Country. By 
E C. Buley. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.20. 

There is probably no other civilized 
people whom we know less about than 
the Australians, because there is no emi- 
gration and little travel between our 
country and theirs, and Australia plays 
no conspicuous part in international pol- 
itics.. There is some curiosity and much 
controversy about its novel labor legis- 
lation, but most people have only vague 
ideas of its life. The especial virtue of 
this book is its elementariness; it does 
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The Anxious Family. By Josef Israels. From Greenshields’s “Landscape Painting and Modern Dutch 
Artists.” Baker & Taylor Company. 


best sense of the word, and the most that 
they have in commion is their ability to 
give atmospheric effects, both interior 
and out of doors. Their art is tradi- 
tionally Dutch in the homeliness of its 
subjects, yet infused with modern senti- 
ment and treated with a new technique. 
The forty-five full page half-tones bring 
the characteristics of each artist men- 
tioned vividly before the reader. 


not assume much more previous knowl- 
edge than the ordinary reader possesses, 
and it tells the little things that the na- 
tive does not see, because they are so fa- 
miliar, but which most interest the trav- 


eler because they are so strange. City 
and society life is tediously alike the 
world over, so the author is wise in de- 
voting most of the book to the second 
part of its title, to the “sheep station,” 
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the “selections” and “Never - Never 
Land,” so similar in its elements to the 
homesteads, ranches and mining camps 
and so unlike in form and phraseology. 
They have many of the same problems 
that. we have, but in their attempts to 
solve them they show a greater freedom 
from traditionalism and day by day op- 


Sluicing for Gold at Freshwater. 
and Country.” 


portunism, which is as much ahead of the 
United States as it is of England. Per- 
haps the most interesting thing brought 
out in this book is the tendency shown all 
thru Australian life, from higher politics 
to home customs, to break away from the 
mother country and to develop a new and 
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independent civilization, better adapted 
to the environment than that the colo- 
nists brought with them from home. 
Australia is finding its legs. 

ws 


The Dynasts—Part II. By Thomas Hardy. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Hardy has published the second 


From “Australian Life in Town 
Putnam. 


part of his monumental drama, The 
Dynasts, in which he views history as a 
naturalist might peering thru his field 
glass at a swarming ant hill. Again the 
“Spirit Ironic,” the “Spirit of the Years,” 
the “Spirit of the Pities” and the “Re- 
cording Angels” (the plural form is Mr. 
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Hardy’s) hover above battle field and 
royal bower and council chamber of 
kings. Or we may fancy the author as 
an apiarist looking into one hive after 
another, watching the wars and labors of 
each and the swarms led by young 
queens. It is not drama; it is natural 
history. Only the ants and bees happen 
to be men and women; such men as Fox, 
Napoleon, Talleyrand, and such women 
as Queen Louise, Josephine and Marie 


Thomas Har 
Courtesy o 


Louise, while above them the strange 
spirits of the air sing requiems and 
prophetic masses over the destiny of the 
Dynasts. It is a drama in which the real 
characters are nations, rather than men 
driven by the personified “Will” of which 
we hear much from the aerial cast: 

“Spirit of The Years. 

Strange, 
He’s of the few in Europe who discern 
The working of the Will.” 
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Not thus are dramas made. It is too 
inhuman or extrahuman. Thomas 
Hardy writes his “drama of the. Na- 
poleonic wars” in nineteen acts and one 
hundred: and thirty scenes, without one 
thought of its ever being staged except 
in the visualizing imagination of the 
reader, who will feel the need of a 
larger room than a “closet” in which to 
read so colossal a play. The aerial mu- 
sic sung by the Pities above the Battle 


, Author of “The 
The Macmillan Company. 


of Albuera has a weird beauty in its re- 
frain, “Albuera,” and again: 
“Something within me aches to pray 


To some great Heart to take away 
This evil day, this evil-day.” 


The strange “stage directions,” espe- 
cially the battle scenes, have all the im- 
pressiveness of Mr. Hardy’s matchless 
prose. It is like reading history by 
flashes of lightning. The Dynasts is a 
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gloomy and powerful epic, but it is not 
a drama. 
& 


Michel de Montaigne. By Edward Dowden. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Professor Dowden’s Montaigne is the 
first of the “French Men of Letters.” 
Exactly why this subject should have 
been assigned to Professor Dowden does 
not appear. To be sure, no one else has 
pre-empted the ground, and Professor 
Dowden has written a sketch of French 
literature. But there would seem to be 
little kinship between Shelley’s florid and 
enthusiastic biographer and this shrewd, 
satiric spirit of mental reserves and 
arriére-pensées. The idea of the series 
itself is evidently: suggested by “Les 
Grands Ecrivains Frangais,” with which 
it agrees in its general scope. And inas- 
much as Professor Dowden’s book is not 
a work of investigation, but of general 
criticism, and has virtually no new in- 
formation to contribute, a translation of 
M. Stapfer’s “Montaigne” out of the lat- 
ter series would have answered every 
purpose and saved an extravagant dupli- 
cation of labor. English criticism cannot 
compete with French; to meet that ter- 
tible engine of literary execution on 
its own ground is to invite dis- 
comfiture. Professor~ Dowden’s  vol- 
ume is by no means contemptible, but 
it is unfortunate, like most of this serial 
piecework, in doing again what has been 
better done already. In comparison with 
Mr. Stapfer’s, his portrait of Montaigne 
is sadly lacking in sharpness, definition 
and precision; his analysis of that writ- 
er’s philosophy is diffuse, vague and un- 
methodical. That there is a place for 
such a book, however, is probable; it is 
written in English and it suits the less 
strenuous critical temper of the English 
reader. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....Our readers may be glad to have their 
attention called now to some books published 
this spring by Silver, Burdett & Co. Amon 
these are an elementary English Grammar o 
inusual clearness and simplicity of treatment 
hy A. Le R. Bartlett and H. L. McBain; three 


volumes of American history, i. e¢., The Mak- 
ing of the American Nation, by J. W. Red- 
way, very completely illustrated with pictures 
and maps; the Essentials of United States 
History, by William A. and Blanch S. Mowry, 
and The War of 1812; the third volume of 
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Everett T. Tomlinson’s Stories of Colony and 
Nation; and for supplementary school reading 
a well annotated edition of Poe’s Tales and 
Poems and Tennyson’s In Memoriam, and a 
descriptive reader entitled Views in Africa. 
The same publishers announce a new series of 
arithmetics, readers and physiologies. - 

...-Count Tolstoy writes us that the article 
we printed in our issue of January if 1906, 
entitled “A Letter to the Czar and His Ad- 
visers,” was not written by him and does not 
express his views. Mr. Herman Bernstein, 
who translated and procured the article for us, 
informs us that it was first published in a Rus- 
sian newspaper, signed Count Tolstoy, and 
was sent to him as supposedly authentic by one 
of his Russian correspondents. 


....Mr. Warren K. Moorehead, curator of 
the Department of American Archeology, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., has in 
preparation a volume of 900 pages, which will 
cover the arts of the American aborigines in 
pre-Columbian times. The volume is to be 
called The Stone Age, and will be an archeo- 
logical encyclopedia of the implements, orna- 
ments and utensils of the prehistoric tribes of 
the United States. It will be copiously illus- 
trated and will be published thru the Funk & 
Wagnaills Company. 

....Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, under an ap- 
propriation from the Carnegie Institution, has 
prepared A Biographical Directory of Ameri- 
can Men of Science, which includes the ad- 
dresses, positions, degrees and lines of work of 
more than 4,000 men of science in North 
America. Practically all who have done any 
research work are included. The thousand 
who have made contributions of real import- 
ance to science have been distinguished by an 
asterisk, after the manner of Baedeker’s guide- 
book. (The Science Press, New York.) 


....-The Essex House Press, London, an- 
nounces that it is prepared to print, for private 
use of their owners, short accounts of interest- 
ing or historic country houses in limited edi- 
tions. The next volume to. issue from this well 
known press is to be Bishop Fisher’s 
Mornynge Remembraunce, limited to 125 
copies, in red and black. This famous biog- 
raphy of the Lady Margaret, Couptess of 
Richmond, the mother of King Henry VII, 
and first made public in the form of_her 
funeral oration, is one of the earliest of Eng- 
ish classics. 


....We have good reason to think, from the 
letters we receive from our subscribers, that 
they have been interested in the brief auto- 
biographies which have formed a unique feature 
of THe INDEPENDENT for the last few years. 
We believe that many of those who enjoyed 
reading them as they appeared in the maga- 
zine will want to get them in a more permanent 
and convenient form for their libraries or to 
give them to their friends, so we have collected 
the best of them, such as “The Confession of a 
Japanese Servant,” “From Lithuania to the 
Chicago Stockyards,” “The Life Story of a 
French Dressmaker,” “The Story of a Handi- 
capped Life,” into a volume which will be pub- 
lished in a week or two, 
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Not for Railroad Companies 


WE may reasonably infer from the 
story of Senator La Follette’s attempt 
to guard the great coal deposits of In- 
dian Territory that railroad ~companies 
still have friends in the Senate, and that 
these friends have not been chastened or 
restrained by the recent exposure of evils 
due to the control of coal mines by com- 
mon carriers. Some weeks ago, in the 
course of debate upon a bill for termin- 
ating the tribal relations of the five civil- 
ized Indian tribes, Mr. La Follette spoke 
very earnestly in support of his amend- 
ment, which forbade the acquisition of 
the tribes’ coal lands by railroad compa- 
nies. A vote upon this amendment was 
avoided, the Senate deciding that the 
Government should not dispose of the 
coal lands until after the expiration of 
certain existing leases. 

There appeared to be an understand- 
ing that the obnoxious provision of the 
bill should not be revived. Afterward, 


however, there was evidence of an un- 
derstanding that it should be restored 
quietly by a conference committee, with 
the hope that it would escape inspection 


at the time of a final vote. But the new 
Senator from Wisconsin was not to be 
deceived. When the bill was reported 
last week from the conference commit- 
tee, with the same old leasing paragraph 
in it, he attacked it sharply, and we hope 
that his attack will prove to have been 
successful. 

These enormous deposits of coal are a 
prize great enough to excite the greed 
of any railroad company that ever grant- 
ed unlawful rebates to a friend’s coal 
mine or a brother’s Salt Trust. Citing 
the figures of a Geological Survey re- 
port, Mr. La Follette showed that there 
are 437,734 acres of them, in which the 
coal is believed to have an average value 
of $10,000 per acre. This estimate is 
based upon the tonnage royalties now 
paid by the lessees of 104,000 acres. 

Who control these leases? There are 
113 of them, and 53 are held by the 
railroad companies that have lines in the 
Territory. We presume that these com- 
panies would like to obtain possession 
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of the remaining 333,734 acres upon the 
leases for thirty years for which pro- 
vision is made in that quietly restored 
paragraph to which Mr. La Follette ob- 
jects. Here, then, is coal worth more 
than $3,000,000,000, a deposit said to 
surpass any other of its kind in the coun- 
try, and the railroad companies are long- 
ing to get hold of it. They should not 
be allowed to have any part of these 
lands, not an acre. 

Railroad companies should be required 
and compelled by law to confine their 
energies to the business of transporta- 
tion. They should be common carriers 
and nothing else. Every one is familiar 
with the evils arising out of the owner- 
ship by railroad companies of the com- 
modities they carry. Within the last 
few weeks those evils have been shown 
by the decision in the Chesapeake & 
Ohio case and by the abundant evidence, 
produced in the Senate, of the injustice 
and oppression due to the monopolistic 
coal-railroad combinations in West Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere. 


It is on account of this evidence of in- 
justice and oppression that Congress has 
ordered a searching investigation as to 
all such combinations of production and 
transportation. The growth of such 
combinations in recent years has been 
rapid. Independent mine owners, work- 
ing at a disadvantage by reason of the 
competition (frequently unjust and un- 
lawful) of railroad mine owners, are 
disappearing. They now control but a 
very small part of the anthracite output 
in Pennsylvania, where the combination 
and the rate practices of their common 
carrier competitors are the subject of an 
official inquiry suggested by alleged vio- 
lations of law. Similar conditions are 
seen in the Eastern bituminous mining 
districts traversed by several parallel 
roads that are really under one and the 
same management. The Railroad Rate 
bill now pending should be so amended 
as to require railroad companies to get 
out of the coal mining business and stay 
out of it. : 

These coal lands in Indian Territory 
should not be leased at present to any 
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one, and surely not to railroad companies 
or representatives of such corporations. 
The Government should have them care- 
fully and thoroly examined by competent 
persons. Their value should be made 
known in detailed statements for the in- 
formation of the public. Mr. La Fol- 
lette says that, judging by the mines al- 
ready in-operation, they are worth $174,- 
000,000 in royalties alone, at only 8 cents 
a ton. 

All this mineral wealth, unlike the 
hard coal deposits of the anthracite com- 
bination, or the scattered and numerous 
deposits of soft coal which are gradually 
coming into the possession of railroad 
companies, is controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It is a trust 
that should be administered with due re- 
gard for the interests of the people as 
well as for those of the nation’s wards, 
whose claims are admitted. 

It will be time enough to decide what 
the Government’s policy ought to be, 
when every-accessible fact about this 
great store of coal shall have been ascer- 
tained and: given to the public. ~Possi- 
bly it will be best then to lease the lands, 
in tracts of convenient size, to the high- 
est bidders, under such restrictions 4s 
the public interest may require. It may 
be desirable and expedient to make some 
use of this Government control for the 
restraint of monopolistic coal combina- 
tions under private ownership. It is con- 
ceivable that at some future time a ma- 
jority of the American people may pre- 
fer that the mines shall be developed di- 
rectly under Government control in the 
interest of the public as well as for the 
benefit of the Indians. There is no need 
of haste, but there is need that honest 
legislators shall be on guard, as Mr. La 
Follette has been, to prevent a surrender 
of this great property to the railroad 
companies by lease or otherwise. 


a 
The Moral 


It is easy to adorn another person’s 
experience with the proper moral, but 
hard to point our own with that kind of 
an ZEsop’s sting. We lack the right per- 
spective, and, even if we had it, the duty 


is too painful. This is the trouble with 
the “Bachelor Maid.” After making an 
effort to live according to a systematic 
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dispensation of her time and circum- 
stances, she discovers that neither is 
within her power to control. Under the 
title “A Week of System” she gives in 
this issue of THE INDEPENDENT the de- 
tails of her failure, and at the conclusion 
she asks, plaintively: “But where is the 
moral ?” 

We have asked a wise woman, who re- 
plies that if the Maid were not herself 
she would know, what every reader of 
her article must see at a glance, that “the 
moral” is Don’t be a Bachelor Maid. 
There are inconveniences connected with 
the married life for women, but they are 
not to be compared with the disadvan- 
tages of remaining single. When a 
woman marries she is no longer an ambi- 
tious little comet tangling herself up in 
the tail of her own glories in her effort 
to sail in all directions at once, but she 
is a star with a home orbit and a diurnal 
system of her own. This is why she is 
not borrowed to finish out other people’s 
systems. She divides her time between 
her husband, children and home. These 
divisions are not arbitrary, like a dial of 
New Year’s resolutions, but they last 
longer because they are natural, like the 
rising and setting of the sun. They can- 
not be put off or changed, because life, 
love and happiness depend upon them. 
To be sure, she will not have much time 
to devote to the study of “Philology.” 
But did any one ever hear of a married 
woman’s grieving because she could not 
find time to devote to philology? Be- 
sides, why should she study the science 
of mere words when the science of her 
own household is more interesting and 
far more elevating? When a woman has 
a husband and five children to learn by 
heart she can dispense with Mommsen’s 
theory about the kinship of the ancient 
tribes in Italy deduced from the history 
of their language. And it is not so im- 
portant for her to keep up her music as 
it is for a bachelor maid, whose “loftiest 
aim in life is to disprove by personal 
example the absurd charge that. profes- 
sional women lack the graces of those 
bred for matrimony alone,” because her 
loftiest aim in life is not to prove an un- 
popular theory, but it is to bring up sons 
and daughters who will, do the singing 
for her. Besides, the bachelor maid, no 
less than the fat mother woman, must 
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grow old at last and get the wire sound 
in her singing voice. Age tells first in 
an old maid’s larynx, they say. Then, of 
course, she would give herself over more 
and more to the study and teaching of 
philology and to work in the Y. W. C. 
A. But no one can teach forever, and 
there comes a time when study becomes 
a mere grubbing habit. And the relaxa- 
tion of the Y. W. C. A. is not bad, but 
it would have been better if she could 
have had daughters of her own to train 
into Christian women. That is, it would 
have been more lasting, more filling to 
the heart. And when one gets past a 
certain age, if the heart is empty, the 
whole of life is an emptiness, no mat- 
ter how much one knows about philol- 
ogy. Then the pretty bachelor maid 
with the fascinating knight errant ideals 
will have changed into just an “old 
maid,” with a sour mouth, a “strong 
face” and the muscle strings in her neck 
showing under the shriveled skin. After 
that change takes place no one will in- 
terrupt her effort to systematize her 
time. No young man will represent that 
it is the “fondest desire of his heart” to 
go with her to hear “Die Walkie.” 
Young men do not talk to old maids that 
way. If they take them anywhere it is 
an honor or a duty to do so, but it will 
not be the expression of a “fond desire.” 

In short, if the Bachelor Maid persists 
in being a bachelor long enough she is 
likely to have more time than she needs 
to experiment in systematic living. And 
if she follows the plan laid out in her 
article she will flatten out into an ugly 
female authority on the origin and his- 
tory of words. She will be a “hack” who 
is glad to do all the hard jobs in con- 
nection with the Y. W. C. A. work just 
to feel that she is not utterly useless. 
She will wish to keep her class in the 
mission Sunday school for the same rea- 
son; but the attention of the little street 
gamins, who regard her now with such 
naive, sooty-faced admiration, will wan- 
der, because the roses in an old maid’s 
cheeks die, and they will feel the spiritual 
dearth of color in her face. They will 
miss the sweetening out of her voice 
when she asks them useful questions 
about Moses and the prophets. She will 
come down to mending the clothes of her 
brother’s wife, work innumerable button- 
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holes in their little boys’ jackets, mak. 
herself a perfect slave for the family, be 
treated with tolerant kindness in return, 
and still feel that she is sadly superflu- 
ous—because she is, you know. All her 
life she has spent patching out other peo- 
ple’s “systems,” filling in their idleness 
with her charm and strength, and now 
when ambition is on the wane; when the 
hope of admiration is dead in her breast 
(and, mark you, the bachelor maid de- 
sires that as much as the normal mai: 
who gives herself in simple womanly 
payment for it in marriage!), when there 
is no longer ‘any urgent need of culti 
vating her mind, she can have all her 
time for it. Some people may need her, 
but nobody will really want her for her- 
self. 

And now, for the sake of other swag- 
gering “bachelor maids” who may con- 
template making similar experiments, a 
final word about systematic living: No 
one who is not profoundly selfish or too 
old to be attractive or desirable can live 
according to an arbitrary “system,” 
founded upon the ambition to cultivate 
oneself, even in the noblest Christian 
traits and intellectual attainments. Also, 
there is no bondage so enslaving as that 
required by. a “system” of this kind. It 
is the first thing which marks those 
women: who practice cults and isms as 
self-conscious, strained and erratic. They 
do not belong to themselves ; they are the 
bond servants of a system or a theory 
of life which is arbitrary. _ It is best to 
conform to nature in this matter—that 
is, wear comfortable clothes, eat some 
meat and some green stuff. A “system” 
would be sure to put you in a “Ferris 
waist” and entirely on a vegetable diet. 
It is best to have a lover, to get married, 
to bear children, even if it takes all your 
time from the study of philology, from 
piano practice, from charitable works. It 
tends less to conceit, more toward 
health and to the right order of things, 
and it pays better in the long run. Even 
if you are poor, if your husband is dis- 
agreeable and your™children are aggra- 
vating, it pays better at that end of life 
when the “old maid’s” life pays her noth- 
ing, except the charity and politeness of 
relatives and friends. 

So says the wise woman whom we 
have consulted, but we do not know. 
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A German Professor on Ameri- 
can Universities 


Last winter, when Professor Ostwald 
was lecturing in Harvard and Columbia, 
his class room was thronged with people 
who knew little about his ionic theory 
of chemistry or his energetic theory of 
metaphysics, but who were curious to see 
how the great German scholar looked. 
It now appears that Professor Ostwald 
had eyes, too, and was studying his audi- 
tors while they were studying him. His 
official report of his observations and im- 
pressions of American universities will 
be given in his memorial to the Prussian 
Royal Kultus-Ministerium, from whom 
he received his leave of absence, but he 
has given in the Leipziger Nachrichten 
of February 13th some of his experiences 
in America. In this he tells us some 


things about ourselves that we knew be- 
fore and some that we did not. 

Among’ the latter we must class his 
statement that “Cambridge is the center 
of the total abstinence movement in 
America, and the students af Harvard 
University practice strict temperance in 


the use of alcoholic beverages.” Thus 
is definitely nailed the slanderous rumors 
that have been in circulation regarding 
the habits of Harvard students. But all 
estimates are comparative. What ap- 
pears from the standpoint of the Leip- 
siger Kommers “strict temperance” 
might seem like wild dissipation to a 
Kansas prohibitionist. 

He found the American students very 
slow in their reception of his methods 
of teaching, and he thinks this is due, on 
the one hand, to the inferior scientific 
preparation of our students, which is 
about two years less than that required 
for entrance to German universities, and, 
on the other, to the very different system 
prevailing here. “In America they know 
nothing of our cherished academic lib- 
erty. The American student is under the 
continual supervision of the professors 
and officers of the institution.” In con- 
trast to the German system, where the 
student can attend lectures or not, as he 
pleases, and has only one examination at 
the completion of his course, the Amer- 
ican student must pass thirty or forty ex- 
aminations, and attend the lectures thru- 
out his four years’ course, 
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Professor Ostwald specially empha- 
sized that 
“the personal interest of American students, 
apart from their studies, is concentrated wholly 
upon: sport. Athletics completely diverts the 
academic youth from intellectual and esthetic 
interests. Football is pre-eminent, but is so 
conducted that the academic and State authori- 
ties are about to prohibit it entirely. During 
the course of a single semester nineteen stu- 
dents fell a sacrifice to the game of football. A 
stadium—a sort of amphitheater with room for 
many thousands of spectators—is provided by 
every American university for these contests.” 

He finds that while the American stu- 
dents have to pay much more than the 
German, yet the salaries of American 
professors are very small and scarcely 
adequate to the comfortable maintenance 
of the standard of life required by their 
position. The social standing of univer- 
sity professors in America is, however, 
much inferior to what it is in Germany, 
“where the scholar justly enjoys general 
appreciation and respect in the highest 
circles.” The American professor is not 
independent—appointed for life like the 
German—but is subject to the will of 
the president, “who is clothed with the 
most extensive privileges and exercises 
extensive authority. Every thread of the 
administration unites in his person.” 

Professor Ostwald seems to have been 
unfortunate in his boarding places. 
Cambridge, he says, is a small town, 
without industries or commerce, and 
does not even possess a good hotel. He 
was unable to find there the comfort 
(Bequemlichkeit) that a German pro- 
fessor has a right to demand. He and 
his family were obliged to stay at one of 
the few private boarding houses of the 
town and be satisfied with what accom- 
modation they could get there. The 
students, on the other hand, are well pro- 
vided: for in the university dormitories, 
and only a few of them live in private 
quarters as in Germany. 

Generally speaking, he says, American 
universities are modeled after the Eng- 
lish, and have, therefore, taken on a cler- 
ical character. The majority of thera 
are not, as in Germany, supported by 
the State, but owe their origin and ex- 
istence to wealthy endowments. Educa- 
tion is, therefore, much mofe expensive 
than in Germany. 

It is a pity Professor Ostwald did 
not extend his visit to the West, for it 
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would have enabled him to get a fairer 
view of higher education in America, 
and he would have modified some of his 
strictures. He would have found the 
State universities of the West more like 
those of Germany in several respects. 
The tuition fee is little or nothing, the 
students board about the town instead of 
in dormitories, and the clerical and 
patronistic influences he noted in the 
East are absent. 

In criticising Harvard for “the insig- 
nificant minority” of its graduate stu- 
dents, only 380 out of a total of 5,000. 
he is obviously unjust in not including 
the Law, Medical and Divinity Schools. 
The thousand students in these profes- 
sional schools should be classed with the 
graduate students in Arts and Science, 
for a Bachelor’s degree is required of 
them for entrance. 

Professor Ostwald is heartily in favor 
of the continuance of the plan for the 
exchange of professors between German 
and American universities. His experi- 
ences during his five months stay in 
America were altogether pleasant and 
he has brought the most favorable im- 
pressions and many practical ideas back 
with him to his German home. “His 
American colleagues showed themselves 
very susceptible to new suggestions, and 
on their part strove continually to help 
make the stay of the German scholar in 
a strange land as homelike and pleasant 
as possible.” 

We suggest, however, that when we 
have another German Professor als 
Gast, that we take him around the coun- 
try more and give him more to eat and 


drink. 
Js 


The Heresy of Over-Faith 


Art last the excess of faith has passed 
its limits and overreached itself in the case 
. of Dr. Dowie’s Zion Church at Zion City. 
The people, and even the deacons and 
elders, and Mrs. Dowie herself, have re- 
belled against the authority of Elijah III., 
and have deposed him from his authority 
in his absence. It was too much to yield 
obedience to an absent paralytic when 
obligations were becoming due and Zion 
City was in danger of going into liquida- 
tion. Accordingly, his remarkable ex- 
periment of creating a holy community, 
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from which all vice is to be banished, and 
the follies and frailties as well,.is to be 
carried on by the will of the community 
and not by that of one single man, whose 
inspiration was suffering from hemi- 
plegia. 

The patience ‘and credulity of Dowie’s 
deluded followers have reached the limit, 
and their act deposing him is an extraor- 
dinary utterance of their disillusionment. 
Indeed, they seem to have broken all 
bounds, and they make charges against 
him that are almost beyond belief. They 
accuse him of “extravagance” (doubtless 
true), “hypocrisy, misrepresentation, ex- 
aggeration, misuse of investments, tyr- 
anny and injustice,” and then they say 
that he is “suspended from office and 
membership for polygamous teaching and 
other grave charges.” That he is guilty 
of “polygamous teaching” is a great sur- 
prise, altho he might have found it, with 
other things, in the Bible; but the other 
charges are such as one party in an eccle- 
siastical quarrel makes of another. We 
presume they are true, for they are just 
the sins to which a fanatic is liable. 

Like the Latter Day Saints, this is an 
illustration, not of the decay, but of the 
excess of faith over reason; only this or- 
ganization was founded on the Scriptures, 
pure and simple, and not, like Mormon- 
ism, on conscious fraud. Here were no 
buried golden tablets, but simply the 
Holy Scriptures, to be interpreted liter- 
ally. But here was, as with Mormonism, 
a positive man, who could assert and 
claim loudly, and no claim is so ridicu- 
lous and absurd to reason that it will 
not find followers of the class who pin 
their faith to other people’s skirts. Most 
people cannot think, can only follow, and 
when they are in the attraction of a posi- 
tive man they must follow him as surely 
as the tail follows the kite. They are 
lucky who have as wise and shrewd, and, 
we will say, as honest, a leader as Dr. 
Dowie at first was, but it is their chance 
to follow Theudas. For we believe that 
Dr. Dowie was essentially an honest zeal- 
ot, who believed in this own inspiration, 
and was puffed up with his own self- 
importance, until he has burst from the 
extravagance of his own inflation, as 
other fanatics have done who imagined 
themselves absolved from moral law, do- 
ing evil that good might come, 
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For, be it remembered, that he taught 
nothing that he did not find in the Bible. 
He began with faith healing. The New 
Testament is full of it, and every wise 
physician knows its present value. But 
he would have nothing else in case of 
sickness except faith. “The prayer of 
taith shall heal the sick” was to him and 
his following the end of all medicine. 
That kind of miracles he performed, and 
his assistants performed, even altho death 
and sickness were not banished from 
Zion, and his daughter died from a burn, 
and he is himself suffering from a stroke. 
The Bible forbids pig meat, and so did 
he, and he “fenced the law” by adding 
tobacco to the prohibition, as well as all 
intoxicating liquors. The Bible requires 
tithes, and.so did he. The Bible creates 
a theocracy, and such was his divine, 
autocratic rule over the Church; he, the 
Messenger, the very voice of God, being 
the single personal proprietor of all the 
property of Zion. It was a great idea 
of his to create a city, which he believed 
would grow into a state, and finally em- 
brace the world, in which the full biblical 
rule would be obeyed; and we are not 
sorry to have the remarkable experiment 
carried out to its possible end, for, on the 
sociological side, there is much good in it. 

His error was that of all these extrava- 
gant enthusiasts—the lack of discrimina- 
tion. Faith is good, but it blunders apart 
from cold reason. The law of tithes may 
have been good for Palestine, but not for 
us. The prayer of faith was and is an 
excellent thing, but not enough in these 
days of scientific medicine. A theocracy 
is a fine way of ruling a state where the 
priests are the only intelligent men, and 
the people are slaves of the soil. . But 
these are other days, in which human 
wisdom and divine have given us new 
revelations of duty and government and 
civil liberty, which the Bible saints and 
prophets and apostles knew nothing of. 
To us is left the not always easy duty 
and privilege of applying the basal prin- 
ciples of the Bible to our own conditions 
and our new knowledge. Meanwhile we 
shall stumble on, making many failures, 
because we have not all of us the will to 
do right, which Dr. Dowie’s followers 
have; and the strict temperance and reli- 
se uprightness of the over-faith of 

ion may set us an example which we 
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will do well to consider. At any rate, we 
hope that the deposition of Dowie will 
not put an end to the experiment of Zion 
City. 
oe 
The Success of the Moroccan 
Conference 


Ir was essential that the conference at 
Algeciras should not fail. Neither Ger- 
many ‘nor France wants war or is ready 
for it, and they were as much bound to 
come to an agreement as were Russia 
and Japan at Portsmouth, even tho they 
might insist and insist on their several 
positions until they had worn out their 
patience and had reached the énd of con- 
cession. 

What is the large meaning of the con- 
clusion? Nominally we must say that 
Germany has maintained her principles 
and lost her case. She has won her fight 
against the exclusive right of France to 
control the police and secure order in 
Morocco, but she has left France there 
in actual control, with the help of Spain, 
and that is substantially all, or nearly all, 
that France claimed. 

It is not always easily seen why 
France is so insistent on her primacy in 
Morocco; but the need of it to her. is 
real. France is a colonial Power, while 
Germany is not. She has managed, and 
in ways as fair as international enlarge- 
ment usually is, to secure the right of au- 
thority or influence ever a larger area in 
Africa than any other nation. This came 
naturally to her, for Algeria is just op- 
posite her coasts, a short sail across the 
narrow Mediterranean. So Algeria be- 
came by a necessity of neighborhood the 
field of her commerce and rule. She has 
made of Algeria a well governed and 
prosperous dependency, and the same is 
coming to be the case with Tunis. The 
south of Algeria is the Great Desert, and 
beyond that the further hinterland which 
includes Timbuctu to the west and Lake 
Tchad to the east; and all this immense 
region, not yet fully ruled, now is claim- 
ed, and, in a measure, held by France. 
This makes an enormous empire. Since 
the war with Prussia and the terrible de- 
feat of 1870 France has created this vast 
empire in Africa, not to speak of Anam 
or Madagascar; while Prussia has sim- 
ply consolidated the German States and 
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added some useless and expensive colo- 
nies on the African coast. 

But the German colonies are an ex- 
crescence and a burden to her, while the 
African possessions are all the hope and 
outlet of France. There is all her am- 
bition. While France does not increase 
her population in Europe, she finds some 
room for her sons in Africa, and there 
we may expect, as in othef colonies, 
larger families. One of these days the 
better part of France will be south of the 
Sea. But France does not want any in- 
terference with her aims. She does not, 
of all things, want Germany to put her 
foot in Morocco, and then push down- 
ward and outward where she has staked 
her claim. Germany is not beyond the 
suspicion of such intermeddling. 

As Paul Adam has lately said, France 
may lose, and is likely to lose, her pos- 
sessions in Asia. They are of no 
strength to her, only a weakness. They 
have to be defended; and when China 
arises and puts on her arms France and 
Germany and England as well will have 


to leave her coasts. The people of Anam 
and Tonquin are Chinese in spirit and 


race, and China long ago held a 
suzerainty over them, and will not forget 
her rights. The pretences of Western 
nations will be resented and their ag- 
gressions repelled. Then France will 
have to retreat to her own neighborhood, 
which is that of North Africa, and there 
she will build up one of the most power- 
ful empires in the world, one that will 
supply an indefinite number of soldiers 
in time of war. Great Britain takes, to 
be sure, the more valuable portions of 
Africa, Egypt and the Sudan and all 
South Africa, so that she can almost run 
a railroad from the Cape to Cairo thru 
her own territory; but yet she has not 
the great solid contiguous empire that 
France holds, close to her own shores. 
And North Africa is no mean possession. 
The ancient empire of Carthage is hers, 
and she will be predominant all the way 
from Tunis clear around the western 
coast nearly to the Equator. She has 
really won her cause in this conference, 
for she has kept Germany from taking 
the naval station at Mogador, and has 
only delayed her sure entrance into Mo- 
rocco, while policing some of its ports 
and keeping the peace along her Alge- 
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rian frontier. She can afford to give 
Germany the empty honor of maintain- 
ing her right to be consulted, and the 
name of international control, while 
France protects her African empire )y 
excluding her German rival. 


& 


Some Minor Improvements 


Ir is pleasant reading when we are 
told of the boulevards and large parks 
that are to grace our cities of the future. 
“The Remaking of Boston” was a taking 
title for a recent magazine article; but 


‘it was none too strong a_ statement. 


Every one of our larger cities is busy 
widening streets, erecting monuments 
and constructing palatial buildings. But 
what we are thinking about now is, that 
order of improvement which consists of 
small things, and is quite within the 
sphere of the common citizen to bring 
about. Among these items we are in- 
clined to place the preservation as well 
as the planting of street trees foremost. 
During: the last decade probably as much 
mutilation of trees has gone on as in the 
previous fifty. In our smaller towns this 
has been under less restraint and regula- 
tion than in the larger. The commonest 
laborer is set at work to clear the track 
for the telephone or telegraph line, and 
he makes short work of hacking or re- 
moving the most superb limbs of elms 
and maples that it has taken seventy-five 
years to make the glory of the street. 
Many of the streets in the larger cities 
are now treeless, or so denuded of foli- 
age that what pass for trees are merely 
poles. 

It is worth our while at this point to 
note that the Court of Appeals in New 
York State, during the past year, has de- 
cided in favor of a man who sued for 
damages, because.four maple trees in 
front of his homestead were killed by the 
escape of gas from leaky pipes. He was 
awarded damages to the amount of $150. 
The Court held that the maintenance of 
trees in the street, both for shade and 
ornament, was the proper use of the 
street; to be enjoyed by the public «s 
well as by the resident, and that these 
trees make the street of more value to 
both parties. The gas company had no 
right, in law, to destroy those four maple 
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trees. Heretofore it has been very diffi- 
cult to determine the exact relation 
which exists between tree property and 
other property ; or whether a man could 
protect his street plantings if he made 
them. It can now be said that, in one 
State at least, a shade tree can be pro- 
tected. No man or corporation has a 
right to mutilate or destroy this sort of 
property. A few shade trees, carefully 
planted and trained, add largely to the 
value of property. This is true also of 
vacant lots; and a well planted neigh- 
borhood will draw residents of a higher 
class than neighborhoods bare of trees. 
These trees are not only of direct value 
for shade and shelter and beauty, but 
constitute a very large part of nature’s 
apparatus for rendering the air pure and 
wholesome. It is our shade trees that 
take up the impurities of the soil, the 
dampness, and after working over all the 
carbon gases into foliage and flowers, 
send out ozone and oxygen for us to 
breathe. We have got a great deal to 
learn on this subject, and no man is fit 
to be a city father who is ignorant of 
the sanitary value of a healthy tree. The 
law should protect every twig, until it 
is an absolute necessity to remove it for 
reasons indubitable. 

There probably is no method for man- 
aging this matter of trees, and shade, 
and foliage, without placing the whoie 
subject in charge of a special Board, and 
this Board should consist of experts in 
those sciences which are grouped as 
botany. Cities have it in their power 
to plant very much more freely than they 
have done, and to put a stop to a large 
part of the cutting. It is an understood 
principle in law that altho a resident has 
a certain property right in his street 
trees, he has no right to cut them down, 
or to remove limbs which are of most 
value to the public. Yet Yankee ideas 
of liberty have allowed a very large 
amount of freedom along this line. It 
could be kept under restraint by a prop- 
erly constituted Board—an Outdoor Art 
Commission. A good deal has already 
been done by our railroads to make beau- 
tiful and wholesome their terminals and 
station grounds, but a great deal more 
could be accomplished. All of our pub- 
lic grounds and station grounds should 
be rendered attractive, with vines and 


shrubbery and trees. We anticipate a 
much larger widening of our highways, 
which will allow a very much larger 
inclusion of shaded grounds, with foun- 
tains, and even brooks of pure water. 

It seems impossible at present to get 
rid of sheds and many unsightly build- 
ings, but these can be either hidden en- 
tirely, or made positively beautiful with 
a little care. We have in mind several: 
locations in Brooklyn and New York 
where the judicious planting of vines 
has rendered such locations not only un- 
objectionable, but positively attractive. 
Much as has been done to improve our’ 
school buildings, there are still many of 
them in our smaller cities, as well as in 
the larger, utterly unattended with beau- 
tiful grounds. We believe the time is 
rapidly coming when a schoolhouse that 
is not ornamental will be held to be a 
public nuisance. We are learning that 
children are getting their education not 
only from books, but from buildings and 
from all sorts of surroundings. These 
enter into character and create the future 
citizens. For the same reason every city 
should control advertising with a firm 
hand. Nothing of the kind should be 
allowed to mar the beauty of trees, or to 
render more unsightly telephone and 
telegraph poles, or in any way disfigure 
public or private property. These adver- 
tisements are injurious not only because 
of their contents, but because of their 
relation to the beautiful. Public taste is 
a matter that ought to be looked after 
and cultivated and improved. We would 
place everything of this sort also in 
charge of the Commission controlling 
the planting and care of trees. It is not 
impossible for us to do more in this way 
for the children of the poorer classes 
than can at present be done for thet 
thru books. 

We are inclined to add to this list o 
common things the preservation of poin 
of interest, especially those which link u 
to the past. Our associations with th 
beautiful and true of olden times are in 
valuable. Boston is holding on to i 
Faneuil Hall, and Old South Church, a: 
Paul Revere’s house. The old Gra 
ary Burying Ground, and that on Copp 
Hill, used before the Revolutiona 
period, will hardly be disturbed. Suc 
things are not altogether for the touris 
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and sightseer, but they are to remind the 
people of the fact that they do not live 
wholly in the present. 

They broaden our sentiment and tone 
down our conceit. Old Home Week has 
proved of immense value to New Eng- 
land. The best part of Old Home Week 
is the renewal of associations which we 
should never allow to become too dim. 
These are a few of the ways in which 
cities may be improved without large out- 
lays of capital. 


J 


It is most unusual that 
an American Ambassador 
should be suddenly dis- 
missed by cable for, as is said, the 
indiscretion of his wife in meddling with 
public affairs. Mrs. Storer was a friend 
of the President’s, who was in corre- 
spondence with her, and it is said that she 
used one of his letters about Archbishop 
Ireland indiscreetly. Just what the letter 
was we do not know, for while Mrs. 
Storer, in a letter to the Herald, makes 
mention of a letter lately received, she 
gives to the public only (and evidently 
without the President’s sanction) a letter 
which he wrote six years ago, when he 
was Governor of New York. It was a 
perfectly proper letter, and said no more 
than we have said. At that time Arch- 
bishop Ireland was in disfavor at Rome 
because of the conflict over “American- 
ism.” It would appear that Mrs. Storer, 
a fervent Catholic, was warmly in favor 
of the Archbishop, and gathered letters 
in his favor for use in Rome. She ap- 
pealed to her friend, Governor Roosevelt, 
and he sent a very proper but emphatic 
letter, never meant for publication, giving 
his opinion, which was and is ours, that 
the prosperity and usefulness of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country rests with 
those men whom Archbishop Ireland rep- 
resents. Mr. Roosevelt said in that letter 
that he would not be justified in inter- 
fering in any way with matters at the 
Vatican, but he was willing to express 
freely his admiration for the Archbishop. 
Whether or not Mrs. Storer has since 
used the President’s name in this connec- 
tion illegitimately we do not know. Cer- 
tainly it would be still more improper for 
him now to ask any favors at Rome for 
Archbishop Ireland, and he would be 


Mrs. Bellamy 
Storer 
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justly indignant if he were so repre- 
sented. But the real offense will doubt- 
less be made public when Mr. ‘Storer’s 
letter of recall is received. This only, we 
may properly add, that the summary 
form of this recall is most unusual and 
humiliating, and the conditions must 
have been extraordinary that justified it- 


a 


. 1...  We'do not know that 
7 barn “Nolo Cardinalart’ is 

as good Latin as “Nolo 
Episcopari,” but we know that it is quite 
as good morals. It is against all etiquet, 
good taste, or good morals to seek the 
office of bishop, and equally so to seek 
the honor of being made Cardinal. Yet 
if a Church will have bishops or Car- 
dinals, who are given peculiar honor and 
dignity, poor human nature will seek 
the office. Even Protestant conventions 
and conferences have illustrations of it; 
and, indeed, the eagerness of candidates 
for the position of bishop, and the gath- 
ering of their ranks to secure the honor, 
are the chiet scandal of these meetings. 
Ben Jonson says that “Apes are apes 
tho clothed in scarlet,” and it makes no 
man a better or abler man to wear the 
scarlet hat. It may be that Archbishop 
Ireland wants the honor of a Cardinal 
very much—we do not know; and it may 
be that it would increase his influence in 
his Church in this country; but we do 
know that his fool friends, who have 
talked so much about his being made 
Cardinal have disgusted the country. 
We wish we might hear not one word 
further about the likelihood of another 
red hat coming to Ireland, or Farley, or 
Blenk, or any other of the American Arch- 
bishops. We understand what the object 
of the ambition of their friends is, in part 
personal, and in good part the desire to 
help a faction in the Catholic Church. 
The two factions are still very sharply 
divided, altho they are not quarreling 
quite as much before the public as they 
did. Archbishop Ireland is no small poli- 
tician, and has been one of President 


Roosevelt’s advisers, and has been deeply 
concerned with the interests of the Cath- 


olic Church among our Indians and in 
the Philippines. Report now says that 
in his present visit to Rome he has 
proved a persona grata with the Pope. 
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But we shall think no more of him for 
being made Cardinal, and stout Repub- 
lican tho the Archbishop is we do not 
believe for a moment that the President 
would directly or indirectly interfere with 
the ambitions of Ireland’s friends, any 
more than when he was Governor. 


a 


The Football Rules Committee 
Football have at last completed their 

work. They have not yet, 
however, gone to the root of the matter. 
To be sure they have lengthened the 
distance to be gained on four downs from 
five to ten yards, they have allowed in 
certain instances a forward pass, and 
they have increased the penalties for 
rough play. But the ten yard gain is 
largely offset by reducing the defensive 
line from seven to six players, the for- 
ward pass is so hedged about by tecli- 
nicalities that it will hardly change the 
fortunes of any great game, and altho 
the penalties for rough playing are great- 
ly increased, we can hardly expect the 
umpires to have any better eyesight thar 
in the past. If next season the players 
do not voluntarily play a cleaner game, 


and if the new rules do not work better 
than we expect them to, football is 
doomed in this country, and the Rules 
Committee, the umpires and the college 


captains, who uphold the _ existing 
regime, will have no one but themselves 
to blame. Meanwhile, we are interested 
to note that the English “socker” game is 
gaining favor. 

Sad 


One day last week over 
eleven thousand’ immi- 
grants landed in New 
York, and it was mentioned as a curi- 
ous fact that very few of them were 
Jews. The Jews driven out of Russia 
are by no means all coming to America; 
a multitude of them are going to Pales- 
tine. The Turkish Government has tried 
hard to keep foreign Jews out of the 
land, but many considerations combine to 
generally thwart the purposes of the Gov- 
ernment, and the laws making the pur- 
chase of land by Jewish immigration so- 
cieties difficult in Palestine are evidently 
a dead letter. According to latest reports 
from Jerusalem immense stretches of 
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country in the fertile plains of Jezreel 
now belong to the Jews. In Galilee at 
least three-fifths of the country belongs to 
the same people. It is almost a daily oc- 
currence that the Jewish tenants of rich 
Jewish Pashas crowd out the Arabic 
agriculturalist. It is confidently an- 
nounced that the number of Jews who 
have returned to Palestine in recent 
years is greater than the entire number 
who returned from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and now has almost attained the 
total of one hundred thousand. The 
“Hilfsverein” of the German Jews is par- 
ticularly active in this work, especially 
in the establishment of schools. Its most 
recent foundation of this sort is a high- 
er educational institution which is to 
solve the problem of a uniform interna- 
tional pronunciation of the Hebrew 
tongue. This is likely to mean ultimate- 
ly the substitution of the old Hebrew for 
Yiddish, for already Hebrew is a living 
and spoken as well as written language. 
We have seen how many thousands of 
Armenians in Turkey, whose parental 
language was Turkish, have come to 
speak Armenian, for patriotic reasons. 
The prophecies which have seemed to 
anticipate the return of the Jews to Pal- 
estine may prove to have the power to 
create their own fulfilment, and we may 
yet see a Hebrew commonwealth in Pal- 
estine, which will hold its own against 
the jealous rivalries of Russia, France 
and Germany to seize the succession to 
the Turkish rule; for the claim of the 
house of David to the temple hill of 
Zion is older than the Christian claim to 
the Holy Sepulcher. 


st 


It is a very serious matter 
which has involved the new 
Liberal Government of Great 
Britain in the execution of a dozen na- 
tives in Natal. They had resisted the 
new imposition of a tax and had killed a 
police_inspéector. It was feared that this 
was the beginning of a rebellion of the 
Zulus, and the white people were greatly 
excited and demanded drastic treatment. 
These twelve men were sentenced to 
death, but the Home Government grant- 
ed a reprieve, which was so resented that 
the Natal Cabinet resigned. Then the 
British Government backed down, on the 


Executions 
in Natal 
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ground that it had since received fuller 
reports. Immediately on this action, the 
Natal authorities executed the twelve 
prisoners. It is not at all clear that this 
was just, and it looks bloodthirsty, as if 
the purpose was to inspire terror. We 
fear the effect will be quite otherwise; 
it may excite anger and reprisal, and 
such seems to be the fear in Parliament, 
where there are those who feel it to be 
a British duty to protect the natives of 
Africa against Caucasian arrogance and 
cruelty. There is always likely to be a 
big scare when a superior race is hold- 
ing down another one. The fear of in- 
surrections is not wholly baseless, and it 
is tantamount to a confession of injustice. 
This is the reason why in Natal very 
stringent regulations have been made 
against the negroes holding even reli- 
gious meetings unless a white man is 
present, a condition greatly objected to 
by the missionaries, as it affects their out- 
stations, and they have no such fear. 
This is the reason for the regulations 
against the Ethiopian Church, which 
really has no political purpose, but is un- 
der constant suspicion. 


Js 


The protective tariff looks almost ridic- 
ulous when a man in Michigan asks our 
Government to put atariff of 125 percent. 
on wooden shoes to protect his infant in- 
dustry. There are people coming in 
from Holland and other countries who 
are used to wooden shoes, and they can 
be imported cheaper than they can be 
made. In this case it is not likely that 
a general industry can be built up, and 
the tariff would probably enrich just one 
man, to the disadvantage of some hun- 
dreds or thousands of poor immigrants. 
Is it wise? 

ed 


We have looked over a list of 300 
words spelled in two or more ways, made 
by the Simplified Spelling Board, in which 
| cases it recommends the simpler form. 
We observe that a large part of them are 
| already so far adopted in this country 

that no one would notice them as strange, 
while nearly all of them are in use in 
THE INDEPENDENT. The exceptions are 
| mainly in the cases of such words as 
| lookt, dropt, and stept, forms which 
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Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Tennyson, 
and others use, but which are not often 
found as yet in prose. 


cd 


It is a good report and a good prom- 
ise that Mr. Ide makes in assuming the 
post of Governor of the Philippines. He 
says he will give a business administra- 
tion and avoid political and academic 
discussions, and strive for harmonious co- 
operation. He says that the orderly con- 
duct shown in the recent elections fore- 
shadows the success of the approaching 
Assembly. This new measure of self- 
government is of immense hope. Not- 
withstanding the fights with the Moros, 
there is a state of unprecedented general 
peace, which promises a period of pros- 
perity and business activity. 


a 


Some months ago a student in Ken- 
yon College was tied by his mates to the 
railroad track, as a sort of initiation, or . 
hazing. They thought no train was to 
pass, but one did pass and he was killed. 
Now, the Ohio Legislature has passed a 
law making hazing by. students a mis- 
demeanor punishable by a fine of $200 or 
imprisonment for six months, or both, 
and it fines also the teachers, who, know- 
ingly, allow hazing. It is a reasonable 
law, and the penalty is mild enough. 
Now that the offense is made a legal 
crime it is to be hoped that students will 
see that it is no joke. 


Bd 


These are the kind of charges whicn 
an inspector sent to investigate our con- 
sulates found, and which are reported to 
the Senate, at points as important as 
Canton and Shanghai: Gross drunken- 
ness, issuance of fraudulent Chinese cer- 
tificates, prosecution of an American 
citizen for revenge, and corruption~ in 
office. These consuls are no longer in 
office. As to the consul at Fuhchau, fie 
says, that he is too old for vigorous work, 
and is “closely affiliated with missionary 
interests.” He could not be affiliated 
with safer interests. What we need is a 
consular system of men trained for the 
positions. “But that would take some- 
thing from Congressional patronage, 
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Insurance Developments 


Tue spectacular event of the past 
week in the insurance field was the arrest 
of George W. Perkins, of the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Co. and former 
vice-president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. The charge was 
that of grand larceny, based upon the 
Perkins contribution of $48,702.50 to 
Cornelius N. Bliss, treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee in the 
campaign of 1904. Mr. Perkins in his 
reply to the charge has denied any in- 
tended wrongdoing and has set forth the 
fact that no personal profit accrued to 
him. The Supreme Court hearing sub- 
sequently held ended with the announce- 
ment by the court that the decision 
would be reserved, as is usual in such 
cases. In ‘addressing the court, . Mr. 
William Travers Jerome, New York’s 
District Attorney, held that it was 
against the public morals and the public 
policy to contribute to a campaign fund 
the moneys of the policy-holders of in- 
surance companies. 

Cables from London have announced 
the resignation of D. C. Halde- 
man, of the London agency of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. The 
consensus of opinion in London is 
that the Haldeman resignation was the 
logical outcome of an impossible situa- 
tion, and reflects only credit upon the re- 
tiring Mutual Life manager. Mr. Hal- 
deman expects to come here as the au- 
thorized representative of practically all 
of the 26,000 British Mutual Life policy- 
holders, who annually pay the company 
£650,000, and are insured for £15,000,- 
000. He also expects to aid the British 
Government in devising legislation to 
protect English people insured in Amer- 
ican companies. That the English Gov- 
ernment intends to act in this matter was 
stated in the House of Lords on Wednes- 
day of last week by the Earl of Granard. 
Other resignations from the Mutual in- 
clude Elbridge T. Gerry as trustee, and 
Dr. Gillette and Mr. Granniss as vice- 
presidents and trustees. Mr. Gerry ex- 
plained, in his letter of resignation, that 
he was not prompted by any dissatisfac- 
tion with or lack of confidence in the 
efforts of the present board to reform 
the company. The two vice-presidents 


sent in their resignations on the ground 
that the way would be clearer and there 
would be less embarrassment for the 
Mutual’s reorganizers if they retired. 
The publication of the findings of the 
Truesdale committee has met with criti- 
cism in certain quarters. Samuel Unter- 
myer, counsel for’ the International Pol- 
icy Holders’ Committee of the Mutual 
and New York Life Insurance Compa- 
nies, in particular said of the Truesdale 
report that it was “farcical and insin- 
cere” and he believes that there are 
depths of insurance corruption under a 
surface only scratched so far. Governor 
Higgins, on Monday of this week, af- 
fixed his signature to the bill which post- 
pones, until November 15, the annual 
elections of the New York Life, Mutual 
of New York, Mutual Reserve of New 
York, and Security Mutual of Bingham- 
ton, all purely mutual life insurance com- 
panies. In signing the bill the Governor 
issued a memorandum sharply criti- 
cising the officers, who, by its pro- 
visions, are legislated out of office, and 
stated that the bill is a useful one. The 
bill provides that no proxy executed 
prior to September 15, 1906, shall be 
valid. 


st 
John R. Hegeman, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in a recently published letter says: 


“Policyholders in this company need not be 
disturbed at our surplus. e dividends to 
stockholders are limited to seven per cent. 
There never has been shown any disposition 
on the part of the company to accumulate 
large surplus. The company has kept it down 
to about ten per cent. of its assets by yearly 
distributions to non-participating policyholders 
of the profits made out of their policies. Mil- 
lions of dollars have thus been paid out to 
policyholders whose contracts have not given 
them the right to participation in surplus. The 
act on the part of the company has been a vol- 
untary one, and the distribution has been made 
in the manner best adapted to getting the sur- 
plus back into the hands of those who built it 
up. Ten per cent. as\a surplus is considered 
by the company to be only a reasonable margin 
of safety. It is approximately that which was 
laid down as a proper surplus by the statutes 
of the State of Massachusetts before the laws 
of that State were changed so as to permit the 
writing by its domestic companies of tontine 
insurance. The policy in the Metropolitan is a 
well settled one, and neither policyholders nor 
the public have any occasion for alarm or 
criticism as to the disposition of its surplus 
earnings or the accumulation of unnecessary 
funds. 
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Trade With Our Neighbors 


TWENTY years ago, imports into Can- 
ada from the United States were almost 
exactly equal in value to those received 
by Canada from Great Britain. Last 
year, our share of Canada’s imports was 
60} per cent., while Great Britain’s was 
24 per cent. Our exports to Canada have 
grown from $34,500,000 in 1875, to 
$140,529,000 in 1905. Since 1897, our 
exporters have been placed at some dis- 
advantage, in comparison with those of 
Great Britain, by a preferential reduc- 
tion of Canadian duties in favor of the 
mother country—a reduction of 124 per 
cent. at the beginning, of 25 per cent. in 
the second and third years, and of 33 1/3 
per cent. since 1900. But this did not 
prevent an increase of our exports to 
Canada from $65,000,000 -in 1897, to 
$140,500,000 in 1905. In the same 
period, the increase of imports from the 
mother country was only $30,000,000. 

Our exports to Mexico are small, in 
comparison, being only $45,000,000, but 
they are 53 per cent. of all Mexico’s im- 
ports and they have grown rapidly, as 
our trade with our neighbor on the south 
has been multiplied by three in the last 
decade. It is to the investments of 
United States capital in. Mexico, how- 
ever, rather than to the passage of goods 
across the boundary, that we must look 
for evidence of our people’s interest in 
Mexican industry and trade. 

These investments were conservatively 
estimated at $500,000,000 four years ago, 
and it is believed that the total has since 
been increased by $150,000,000, or even 
$200,000,000. This American capital 
has been accompanied by American en- 
ergy and skill, which have been fore- 
most in Mexican industrial development. 
Capitalists from the States are largely 
interested in Mexican railroads; they 
own great smelting works and rich 
mines; they are developing oil deposits 
in several places; the manufacture of 
iron, flour and other products is con- 
trolled by them; they possess great 
plantations and are building cars 
and locomotives; electric light and 
power companies are in_ their 
hands, and they have recently invested 
large sums in the manufacture of rubber 


from the guayule plant. The active 
prominence of Americans in the indu:- 
trial life of Mexico has been especial’. 
noticeable since the adoption there of t!:c 
gold standard. 


& 

Joun W. Gates has been elected 
a‘director of the National Bank of North 
America, of which Alfred H. Curtis is 
president. 

....A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company will be 
held on April 18th, to authorize an in- 
crease of the capital stock from $150,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000. 


. .It now appears that the Steel Cor- 
poration intends to expend $75,000,000 
eventually upon its projected new steel 
plant and model town (to be called 
Gary) in northern Indiana, on the shore 
of Lake Michigan, where it has pur- 
chased 4,000 acres. 


...-Mr. Paul Morton, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
Darwin P. Kingsley, . vice-president of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
are joint authors of an article in the cur- 
rent North American Review on “Life 
Insurance Legislation,” in which pleas 
are respectively made to protect the 
policy-holders and to safeguard the com- 
panies. 


..-Mr. Horace C. Du Val, well 
known on account of his connection with 
the Vanderbilt railway interests, as vice 
president of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and as a director in other cor- 
porations, has formed a stock exchange 
firm under the name of Du Val, Greer 
& Co. His partners are William A. 
Greer and Wallace S. Crane. Mr. Greer 
is the board member and was formerly 
assistant treasurer of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Company, while Mr. Crane was assistant 
treasurer of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad Company. 


..Dividends announced: 


Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co. (Pacific Ex- 
tension), coupons payable April 2d. 
New Amsterdam Nat’l Bank (Quarterly), 


6 per cent:, payable April 2d. 
NY @ Ny Telephone Co. (Quarterly), 
1% per og ied April 16th. 
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‘Silver Plate that Wears” 


The prevailing taste is for the more elaborate designs in spoons, 
forks, knives, etc. The illustration shows four exquisite patterns 
of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS. 


ware—the silver plate that ever since ROGERS BROS. discovered the 


electro-plating process, six 


years ago, has kept the lead in qual- ° 


ity and beauty. Sold by leading dealers. Send for catalogue ‘' 8-79" 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©0., Meriden, Conn. 
(international Silver Co., Successor) 





on deposits subject to with- 
drawal without notice at any 
time. Deposit any amount 
you want—$5.00 to $10,000. 
Interest is computed from 


the day the money is re- 


ceived until it is withdrawn. 
On money de 

od of two years 
Security is absolute. First Mortgages 

on improved real estate, deposited as re- 

quired by law, with one of the strongest 


trust companies of this city. There could 
be nothing sounder or better. 


posited for a peri- 
interest is paid. 


Are your savings earning that much ? 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE BOOKLET. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 


In Business Eleven Years 
1048 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





OF NEW YORK 


AS an established record for progressive. 
ness, liberality and clearness of its 
policy contracts. It was the first company 
to introduce (March 8th, 1864) the 
INCONTESTABLE 
FEATURE 


THEPOLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 
Provision is also made for both 
Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 
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GRAND HOTEL TERRITET 


Lake Leman, Switzerland 
Qne of the best Hotels in all Europe. Magnificent appointments and unequalled 


in all that the American public desire in a first-class hotel. The favorite resort 
of the better class of Europeans from the various capitals. Open all the year. 


THE SWISS RIVIERA 
The climate of the South of France with the Grandest Alpine Scenery 


Illustrated circular sent on application to WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Boylston Street, Boston 
or address direct, |, A, BOSSI, Manager, Grand Hotel Territet, Switzerland 





The SECRET 
of the “tidy” appearance of 
hundreds of men to-day lies 
in « pair of 
COATES 
CLIPPERS 
at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers but now 
they’re b 


Sand arcoamy. Clip your 21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


Wife trim the back of your 
neck when it becomes woolly.” Try hardware stores for e e io 
Coates “‘Easy-Running.” If ay a send to us. NEW YORK 


eure ete eo Roe p ATENTS 2: PROMPTLY SE ; 


ANTED— Housekeeper, trained and experienced in managing SHEPHERD ~ PARKER, 862 F St., Washington, D. 0. 
and providing for tamily of five, with both city and country 


home, and seven or more servants. Must be a good seamstress B I N D E RR Ss to hold thirteen copies of 
INDEPENDENT will be furni#t 


and capable of taking charge of the linen. All work to be done in 
wi went; whdtiedions Sunt . New England person pre- | °Y 4% at the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 


ferred. Must be under forty years of age. Permanent position. The Independent, 
Address, stating reference and salary desired, Box 1787, New York. 180 Fulton Street, New York 
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MR. ISAAC TOWNSEND SMITH 

who died in this city on Friday, March 
30th, had been financial agent, Consul and 
Consul-General of Siam, with headquarters 
in New York city, since 1845. Mr. Smith 
was known as the oldest consul in the world 
and was ninety-three years of age at the 
time of his death. He was of New England 
origin and parentage, having been born in 
Boston, Mass., on March 12th, 1813. He 
had an interesting career. In early man- 
hood he entered commercial life as a super- 
cargo in the East Indies trade and made 
several voyages to Java, Manila, China, 
Singapore and South Africa. As a ship- 
owner, with a comprehensive knowledge of 
the Orient, in the regular course of his 
business, he came into contact with _the 
King of Siam in 1852. He prepared models 
and drawings of two ships for his Siamese 
Majesty and his handling of this commis- 
sion. secured for him the King’s favor. 
During a visit to this country by the 
Crown Prince of Siam, under the adminis- 
tration of Seth Low as Mayor, he was hon- 
ored by much attention on the part of the 
Prince. Mr. Smith married a daughter of 
Judge Putnam, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Massachusetts, who died some 
years ago. He retired from active business 
in 1898. He had a personal acquaintance 
with some of the crowned heads of Europe 
and was a friend of President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Mr. Smith celebrated his nine- 
ty-third birthday on March 12th last, and a 
reception was given in his honor by his 
daughter, Mrs. George B. Loring, wife of 
the late Congressman Loring, at which were 
present ex-Ambassadors Joseph H. Choate 
and Horace Porter and many other gentle- 
men of distinction. Mr. Smith was one of 
the incorporators of the Metropolitan Sav- 
ings Bank of this city and served for many 
years as its president. He held office, as 
Commissioner of Immigration for the State 
of New York and was a Presidential 
elector in 1864, when Lincoln was re- 
elected. Mr. Smith was the oldest member 
of the Union League Club, having been 
elected to membership in 1864, one year 
after it was founded. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, Mr. Smith was a regular vis- 
itor to this club and was always present at 
its dinners. At the time of his death Mr. 
Smith was engaged in writing a volume of 
reminiscences. 





SMITH—March 30, Isaac Townsend Smith, Consul General for 
li s. Funeral 
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L. D. MORSE AGENCY TO CHANGE NAME. 


The Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency will be 
known as the Morse International Agency on and after 
today. The company has for many years been established 
in offices at No. 38 Park Row. It will remove into 
offices at No. 19 West Thirty-fourth street, the Revillon 
Building, on May 1, increase of business necessitating 
larger offices. The Morse International Agency was es- 


“tablished in 1849, by S. M. Pettengill, and later became 


the S..M. Pettengill Company, with J. H. Bates as part- 
ner. ~ Later ‘the firm became Bates &-Morse, upon the 
admission of Lyman D. Morse to partnership in 1895. 
The firm was incorporated under the laws of the State in 
April, 1901, with H. Henry Douglas, the present head, 
as president. Mr. Douglas will’ fémain as head of the 
firm. Irving M. Dewey is vice-presjdent -and: treasurer, 
and G. Howard Harmon, secretary.—New York g[riune. 





HIGH GRADE FERTILIZERS CHEAPEST. 

An empty wagon, with a 100-pound bag of the highest 
grade of commercial fertilizer as a cushion on the driver’s 
seat, will contain more soluble and available plant food 
than 4,000 pounds of stable manure of good average qual- 
ity! In other words, 100 pounds of high grade fertilizer 
contains as much of the available elements of plant food 
as two tons of. good stable manure, and as much as three 
tons of farmyard manure distended with straw, corn- 
stalks and with more or less of its utility leached away. 

These remarkable facts can be put in another way: 
The t of soluble and available plant food in one 
ton of high grade fertilizers like Mapes Top Dresser, 
and in a ton of good farm manure, is as follows: 

Phosphoric 
Ammonia. Acid. Potash. 
2000 Ibs. top dresser 160 80 
2000 lbs. farm manure 5 5 

It will be seen that the fertilizer is over 60 times 
stronger in soluble ammonia, 32 times in phosphoric acid, 
and 16 times in potash, allowing that one-half of the 
phosphoric acid and potash contained in the manure is 
soluble and available, which is really too high. 

Land at Rothamsted cropped with wheat continuously 
for 30 years averaged 36 bushels of grain and 48. cwt. of 
straw per acre per year on the field which received a 
total of 6,000 pounds per acre of nitrogen in the form 
of farm manure during this period, but the yield was fully 


as good where only 2,400 pounds per acre of nitrogen 
had been applied in the form of sulphate of ammonia. 
Thus 3,600 pounds of nitrogen from the manure was lost 
in the air or by leaching, or some of it was left in the soil 
but was unavailable for the crop. This -was an average 
loss of nearly 120 pounds of nitrogen per acre per year, 
a loss of say $16 to $20 an acre in each and every season 
for 30 years! ; 
Hence the importance of soluble plant food which the 
crop can utilize. This is the portion so essential for fruit, 
vegetables, tobacco and other special crops that require 
strong, vigorous growth-forcing. Especially is availability 
important on light soils, where the greatest danger is to 
be sermons from injudicious fertilization, yet these 
are the very soils that are best adapted for many of: the 
crops mentioned, and when properly fertilized, will yield 
large crops of such quality as to be liarly profitable. 
The highest possible perfection of quality in flavor, 
keeping power for shipment, and other attributes that 
go to Em up perfection in tobacco, ve bles, etc., can 
also be obtained most certainly only by supplying the 
plants with food in the right forms and from ideal 
sources, as in the highest grade fertilizers, like Mapes. 
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Delicacy 


exe 


Demands Pearline 





[EWIS @oNGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 


Outle ‘coking Utensils, Orockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Beta. Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Oentury. 
THE “ PREMIER” 
Glaes-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
' end economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST “SECOND STREET, and 
138 WEST PORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 


Phan Bcrogpe Engin be 


DESIGNERS 
AND 


ENGRAVERS 


RHINELANDER BUILDING 
232 to 258 William Street - - NEW YORK 
Telephone 1704 John. 


Dyottectce Women 


Dyattectce Fabrics 





—BOTH NEF 
ab ric aus Pe ~arline 
- anses gota ah kly —| 
Without Rubbing. 
Women — because Pearline 
peaks coarse thin ys ; Eas ily 
washed by Delicate women 
ey De licate things Safely 


; 
washed by ces « women. 





DON’T COUGH 


USE 


DR. HALL’S 
BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Hall's Balsam is the best cough medicine 
that can be bought already prepared 
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‘THE MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Dedeatares aad First Mortgege 
Leaas upon Keal Estate 3ist YEAR 


To the holders of four and one-half per cent. 
gold collateral trust notes of The CINCINNATI, 
HAMILTON & DAYTON RAILWAY COMPANY, 
issued under its collateral trust agreement, 
dated March 1, 1905: 


Referring to the Committee’s advertisement dated March 
2d, notice is hereby given that the time for deposit of said 
notes neq h the Central Trust Company of New York, de- 

been extended to and iacluding APRIL 16, 
906, eon which date said notes will be received only upon 
the payment of Ten Dollars for each note deposited. 


Dated New York, April 2d, 1906. 


J. N. WALLACE, 
HARRY BRONNER, 
F. S. SMITHERS, 
H. S. REDMOND, 
J. H. McCLEMENT, 
Committee. 
FRED C. RANDALL, & Wall Street, 
Secretary. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, 
Counsel. 











Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


OFFER EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES FOR THE SAFE-KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
BOXES OF ALL SIZES AND PRICES. 


Large, light and air 
of customers. ENT 


rooms for the use and convenience 
ANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK 








lYou can sell your 
property at cost of 





NATIONAL REAL ESTATE 
EXCHANGE, Inc, 
1 0.922 Commonwealth Trust Building 





PHILADELPHIA. 











“COFFEE JAGS” 


The Doctor Named Them Correctly, 


Some one said, “Coffee never hurts anyone.” Enquire 
of your friends and note their experiences. 

A Philadelphia woman says: 

“During the last two or three years I became subject 
to what the doctor called ‘coffee jags’ and felt-like I have 
heard men say they feel who have drank too much rum. 
It nauseated me, and I felt as though there was nothing 
but coffee flowing through my veins. 

“Coffee agreed well enough for a time, but for a num- 
ber of years I have known that it was doing me great 
harm, but, like the rum toper, I thought I could not 
get along without. it. It made me nervous, disordered my 
digestion, destroyed my sleep and brought on frequent 
and very distressing headaches. 

“When I got what the doctor called a ‘coffee jag’ on, 
I would give up drinking it for a few days till my stom- 
ach regained a little strength, but I was always fretful 
and worried and nervous till I was able to resume the 
use of the drug. 

“About a year ago I was persuaded to try Postum, but 
as I got it in restaurants it was nothing but. a sloppy 
mess, sometimes cold, and always weak, and of course 1 
didn’t like it. Finally I prepared some myself, at home, 
following the directions carefully, and found it delicious. 
I persevered in its use, quitting the old coffee. entirely, 
and feeling better and better each day, till I found at 
last, to my great joy, that my ailments had all disap- 
peared and my longing for coffee had come to an end. 

“T have heretofore suffered intensely from utter ex- 
haustion, besides the other ailments and troubles, but 
this summer, using Postum, I have felt fine.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Restaurant cooks rarely prepare Postum Coffee prop- 
erly. They do not let it boil long enough. 





1850 THE 1906 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTERB: 
JAMES R. PLUM, - - Leather 
OLARENOCE H. KELSEY, - Prost. Title Guarantee & Trast Oo. 
WM. H. PORTER, - - ~ - Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good may A eee experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, y make 4 contracts with 
x4 a limited te if _ 


this Com: 
ro tor ‘or themselves, in ad 


and secure 
year’s commission, a renewal interest insuring 


an income for the’ future. Address the Com- 
pany at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New Yerk City 
INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Assets, December 31, 19065, 
Liabilities, December 81, 1905, 
JAMES W. HULL, President. 


J. M. LEE, Actuary. THEO. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
ROBT. H. DAVENPORT, Asst. Secy. 





$14,686.922.71 
18,625,494.44 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York 


Jj. H. ROBINSON, - - «= General Agent 
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An Audit by our Company is always 
a means of Protection against Faulty 
Bookkeeping. Our Reports are often 
intended, however, for the use of those 
: who need accurate Information about the 
FISK & ROBINSON [| | Condition or Earnings of a Business which 

‘| is for Sale. In connection with these 
BANKERS Examinations for Financial Purposes, we 
i i Appraisals, if 
Government Bonds peti ar ae Set FE Rae 
AND OTHER Simple and Money-Saving Systems of 
Calculating Costs, and other Bookkeeping 
Investment Securities Seitueia ccs tana: as Medieen 
sone some Houses of all kinds. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE The services rendered clients are abso- 
Ee eee lutely confidential, 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Life Butiding. Arcade Butiding. 





35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 














J. @ W. Seligman ® Co. |) OuEENS PARK LOTS 


21 Broad St. New York On Hempstead and Jamaica Turnpike at 
Franklin Square, Long Island, only a few 


Issue Letters of Credit to Travel- minutes by trolley from Queens. High-class 
ers Payable in Any Part of the section; cement sidewalks; shade trees; 
’ 


: pure air and water. All property fully re- 
World. Draw Bills of Exchange stricted. Rare opportunity for investors 


and make Telegraphic Tr ansfers now desiring to purchase q home site in a 
of Money on Europe and Cali- good healthy locality. Lots 


fornia. 
pny BUY AND SELL $200 Upward—$2.50 Down 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES Balance in weekly instal)/ments of $1.00. Not 


less than two lots sold. Non-forfeiture in 


The i of case of sickness or loss of employment. 
He ght Free deed in the event of death. Values in 
SAFE INVES ! MEN I this section will have doubled in a short 
ime. itles guaranteed f f t b 
smarerey within the confines of New York City, where = i ee 
realty values increase greatly each year, istruly “ The 


Height of Safe Investment.” The Lawyer's Title Guarantee Co. 


The Premier Realty Corporation does not speculate 
but tmvests exclusively in improved, income-paying 
property and mo ge loans in Greater New York. Don’t wait until it’s-too late; send in your i 


or several years this corporation application and a request for detailed in- 
Has Paid and Guarantees a 7% Annual Dividend formation at once, and secure a choice 


on their Preferred Stock. This stock sells at par location. 
$100.00 per share) and, owing to the conservative 
methods of the corporation, it is a safe investment, in- 


—_ Le steady, regular income of 8%% every six QUEENS PARK REALTY co. 
Write for full detailed information to ~ 
THE PREMIER REALTY CORPORATION 176 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
176 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York 
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NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA 


Exvectric Raitway SysTtEM 








First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. 
Thirty-Year Gold Bonds 


INTEREST COUPONS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


The New York-Philadelphia Electric Railway System connects 
the two most closely located cities in the world that have a 
population exceeding 1,000,000 each. 

Population, as per latest census, exceeds 6,000,000, being one- 
twelfth of the entire population of the United States, as follows: 


New York, 4,014,304 Trenton, 84,180 
Jersey City, 236,699 Tributary Points, 279,744 
Newark, 283,289 Burlington, 9,040 
Elizabeth, 60,509 Camden, 83,363 
New Brunswick, 23,155 Philadelphia, 1,293,697 


The business of the New York-Philadelphia Electric Railway 
System is already established. Low rates with rapid and frequent 
service insure a constantly increasing business of great magnitude. 

The above are coupon bonds of $500 and $1,000 each, privilege 
of registration of principal. Principal and interest payable in gold. 

All legal matters pertaining to this issue have been passed upon: 
by well-known counsel, whose opinion may be had upon request. 

We recommend these bonds as the most attractive investment 
now Offered in the market. 

At present price the bonds realize about 5 per cent. per annum, 
and will undoubtedly be selling at a much higher price in the 
near future. ’ 

Further particulars upon application. 


A. N. CHANDLER & CO. 


BANKERS 


lil Broadway Bourse 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Our booklet, “Hints and: Helps to Investors,” is a study of investments 
well worth reading. It may be had by sending your name and address, which, 
for convenience, may be written on the margin of this page and mailed to us. 
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A $10 Nest Egg 
Starts You Saving 
and Making Money 


If you have a $10.00 “nest egg’’and want to see your money 
grow rapidly, draw large semi-annual dividends, and earn a hand- 
some surplus, our plan will interest you. 

This is a great clearing house for savings-profits. 

We have taught over 200,000 people how to make savings grow 
and yield /arge dividends. 

Already we have distributed over three and one half millions of 
dollars to the money-savers of this country! 

The earning power of money is so much greater than 3% a year, 
that a banker who has the use of savings for that paltry sum, soon 
grows rich from the profits that pile up on top of the amount given you 
for your share. 

He turns it over and over, and it grows with every turn. 

—Because he has inside knowledge of its earning power. and he 
uses that knowledge for his own private gain. 

By our plan, you get your full share of dividends, 5% guaranteed, 
you get all of the principal and a share of the Surplus earnings of the 
company. : 

We have assets of over three and a half millions of dollars, with 
the largest State Deposits of any Bond 
Company in the World. 

We are guided by the experience of 
over fourteen years in the handling of 
savings investments. Our business is 
under the direct control of various state 
laws and subject to periodical official 
examinations. 

If you_honestly want to save, we 
stand ready to start you on the right 
road to financial independence. 

_ Write us and full information 
will be furnished by return 
mail. Drop a postal today 
for free book “MORE 
DOLLARS.”’ 


gr olites Reserve Bond Co., 


Dept. ~e Chamber of Commerce, 
La and Washington Sts., y alain 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 

A Dividendyopf ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, April 16, 1906, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 16, 1906. 

The transfer books will be closed from March 17 to 
March 81, 1906, both days included. 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 








MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 
Coupons due April 1, 1906, from Pacific Extension 
bonds of this Company will be paid after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of New York - 
March 238, 1906. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a rte 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the Capital Stock of thie 
Bank, payable on and after April 2d, 1 
books will be closed from March 24th to 


MAURICE H. BWER, Cashier. 


THE 


The transfer 
March 31st inclusive. 





THE NEW AMSTERDAM NATIONAL BANK, 
Broadway and 39th Street, 
New York, March 27, 1906. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dend of Six Per Cent., able April 2d, 1906, to stockholders of 
on March 29, 1906. nsfer books will close March 29 and 


reopen April 2d, 1906 
. E. 0. ELDREDGE, Cashier. 





THE NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 
81 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.~ 
DIVIDEND No. 90. 

A regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. has 
been y on the capital stock of this Comosne, payable April 
lth, 1906, to Stockholders of record at the close of business April 
Sth, 1906. HENRY SANGER SNOW, Treasurer. 





UNITED COPPER COMPANY. 


March 12th, 1906. 

The Directors of the United Copper Company, having 
set aside the entire amount necessary for the payment 
of the regular dividende on the preferred stock during the 
year 1906, have declared from the profits of the company 
the regular quarterly dividend of 14% and an extra divi- 
dend of %4% on the COMMON stock, payable April 80th, 
1906, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 20th, 1906. 

The stock transfer books of the company close for the 
payment of this dividend at 8 o’clock P. M., March 20th, 
1906, and reopen at 10 o’clock A. M., May ist, 1906. 

F. AUGUSTUS HBINZE, President. - 





THE 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


(Incorporated. 
New Yor March 14, 1906. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


able April 1 
business on April 1906. 
GEORGE B. SPENCER, ‘Treasurer. 








INSURANCE 


National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 





Established in 1850, Operating in 44 States. 
JosErn A. Dz Boer, President. 
James T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
James B. EstTEx, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Osmaw D. Ovark, Secretary. 
H. M. Curier, Treasurer. 
A. B. Brssex, Med. Director. 
C. E. Moutton, Actuary. 
F. A. How.anp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1906, and gained during 
the past decade : 


- $34,519,093.04 Gain, 184% 
3,821,752.51 Gain, 165% 
145,480,904.00 Gain, 109% 


Assets - 
Surplus - 
Insurance - 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 














THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against Loss or 
to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons 
caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
J. B, PIEROE, Secretary. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 





tH LIVERPOOL 
avo LONDON 
aso GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906.. Wee cuedeoens 





$40, 702,691.55 
LIABIL. - 36,600,270.96 


SURPLUS. . - §4,102,420.60 
All forms of Life and ‘Batownesd Policies issued. 
CASH Soeiane paid upon all polic 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 





Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. . Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary Wm, B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


The Spire 
and the Sparrow 


A lot of fluttering fancies fly about life 
insurance; but the towering fact is what 
commands attention Don’t be dizzied 
watching illusions. Keep your eye on 
dependable truth. Reach it with a postal 


The Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Jobn Tatlock, President 
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MARu sri INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING ‘ 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 


The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in 
accordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 24 Vice-Pres’t 

JAS. L. LI INGSTON. 8d Vice-Pres’t 

G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
: 346 Broadway, New York 
A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 








— Ist, 1906 
ASSETS, .... = 
LIABILITIES, - 24,659,522.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2,648,782.60) 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @SON, Gen. Agents 


$27,908,304.60 
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Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEO. D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING, 


305, 307, 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











New Paid for Business Written in 1905, - - $14,426,325.00 
Increase in Surplus, 1995, - - - = «= -& 33,204.29 


Interest and Rents (after providing for all Investment Ex- 
penses and Taxes),.based on Average Ledger Assets, 4.15 Per Cent. 


Decrease in Expenses over 1904, - - : : : _ 84,300.00 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1905,  - : 3,388,707.00 


Total Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
Organization, - . . : : : - 64,400,000.00 





THE EXHIBIT OF FIRST YEAR’S EXPENSES SUBMITTED BY THE COM- 
PANY TO THE LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE SHOWS 
THE LOWEST RATIO OF EXPENSE TO EXPENSE MARGIN OF ALL 
COMPANIES DOING A GENERAL BUSINESS. 





Capable Men, with or without experience, can secure the very best agency 
contracts. Address Agency Department. Industrial Agents, address Provident 
Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 307, 309 Broadway, New York. 











JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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° * ege : ; 
i Disability Insurance Pays: 
: BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


; 70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims § 


























The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
290-292 BRoapway, New YorK 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. 























—T a, 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON Fitlas Assurance Co., 1. | | 
49 Wall St., Rew Pork. 
Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 ime 
Liabilities, . .  33,018,270.86 Germa neon 
Surplus, a $3,956,635,58 bel 
a 
00: 
STEPHEN H. RHODES $] 500. 000 Gk 
President NET SURPLUS 
oT PA 6.442674 
“it S| 14,052.520 
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THE = HOME. | 


INSURANCE COMPANY} 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
‘ NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1906 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 














PAR VALUE M4RKET VALUE 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies........... ....seseeee- $1,180,287 05 

GES ¢ 505 c0s co he ksi divas cu yi-0ceaaae aoe eee 1,543,892 = 

CE I IONS bas Sb kc oc deee cece ccerdes $1,600,000 00 

EON. . occ nccececccectocbeesecs 3,445,050 00 327,550 00 oo 

ll IRERESETRRES ESA eae ee 2,709,000 00 2,773,1 

Miscellaneous Bonds .............cccceccceees 450,000 00 394,500 00 

I on kn s eos ccccescce oS one. 5,278,500 00 7,953,725 00 

EET Tee 330,000 ©O 511,000 00 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks...............+005% 115,000 00 391,750 00 

Bond and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate........... 109,500 00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents ............+-: 993,068 77 

: $21,239,052 88 
LIABILITIES: 

CS a eae ENN 8 Fo Seka denigvegnocas sends dbebvbowho $3,000,000 00 
tO ee wenhe Seeds center eens be wenn 00 
i ot eked eboneae 3,047 08 

eserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims ...............+0.- 837,503 46 
eserve for Taxes and other contingencies ................005: 300,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital. . 8,720,501 34 
"$21,239,052 88 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - $11,720,501.34 





DIRECTORS: 


LEVI F*. MORTON HENRY F. NO CORD MEYER, 
pa BLIss " LEVI O. vane 
ELBE Wasi SNOW, DUMONT. a WOERT. SCHR FLAGLER, 
EO'RGE H. HARTFORD, JOHN OLAFLIN, f SAMUEL D. STYLES. 
- 
; ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary 
FREDERIC C BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 


_ CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary 
New York, January 9, 1906 
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Putting Your Foot. [nto 


“Onyx Flosiery 


contradicts the old maxim of ‘‘ Putting your foot into trouble.” When 
you get into the ‘‘ON YX” Brand, you find peace and contentment, the 
handmdidens of comfort; the pleasuredble excitement of money well 
expended. 

‘*‘ ONYX” Brand Hosiery are dependable for wear, durability, beauty 
of fabric and profusion of designs; accurate delineators of Fashion’s 
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requirements. All qualities, all colors, always correct, fou Women 
Missesand Men. At all shops. 


= 
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“Mérode” Hn Underwear 


Looking for a good investment ? 

Want to be sure your money is well expended ? 
Want to feel your time has been well spent ? 
Want to get best results ? 

Want to be satisfied beyond a doubt ? 
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Then ask for the 
“VMérode” tn Underwea 


Recognized as the foremost production of its kind for bea 
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Boxy ‘on KO, Xt ae x een 


fabric, perfection of fit, variety of weights and shapes and exquisi e 
finish, 4 

Write to Department N for our new and beautifully illust 
catalogue and get valuable information in detail. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors _ 


New York 
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